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‘““ THERE STOOD BEFORE HIM A SLENDER FIGURE IN THE GRAY DRESS HE REMEMBERED SO WELL.” 


OT that Joel Stormonth had always been a human ici- 
N cle — instead, he began his career like other people. 

Just when the change began no one could tell. Nor 
by what strange chemical process the gold of the almighty 
dollar so chilled and congealed the life-current in his veins 
that at sixty-three he was wrinkled, grizzled, and bloodless, 
the blue of his eyes frozen to steel-like gray, his full, manly 
figure shrunken to the most spare proportions. 

It was half-past six the night before Christmas, and he hated 
Christmas; he did not believe in it. It was not to hima sacred 
day, nor a day when there should be joy and feasting. Instead, 
it was, in his estimation, a huambug—a celebration of something 
which might or might not have happened. It was, in short, a 
day when people stopped working and spent their money; and 
when one half the world begged from the other half—for what 
else did gift-giving with one hand while holding out the other 
for something in return amount to? Not that any one ever 
gave him anything—he wouldn't thank them to—but at the 
same time he was being eternally solicited to head subscriptions 
and give presents. Why, that very noon, as he came back to 
his office from luncheon, a dozen grimy hands had been held 
out to him. ‘To-morrow is Christmas, you know,” they all 
urged, like so many imbeciles. He was even jostled by a little 
girl who was ‘so busy looking at the wonderful snow-scene in a 
shop window as she slowly walked past that she fetched up 
against him with a bounce. 

‘*Do excuse me!” she said, prettily. ‘‘ But I was so busy 
looking at the lovely things in the windows! To-morrow 
is Christmas, you know.” She added it with a sad little inflec- 
tion, as if she and Christmas had not much in common. 

He noticed that the long, bright curls which hung below her 
coarse blue hood were about the size and color of gold eagles, 
and fell to computing, with a chuckle and an unctuous rubbing 
together of his hands, how much money they would represent 
if they really were solid gold and were laid together and sliced 
off just as thick as twenty-dollar pieces. 

Then, that very night, just before the store closed, he heard 
William Newell, one of the under-clerks, ask at the desk for 
ten dollars—a whole week’s wages. And when he said to him 
with a feeble attempt at jocularity: ‘‘ Going to invest that as 
a nest-egg, I suppose,” the fellow turned and looked at him 
with indignation in his fine gray eyes, and answered, sharply: 

‘*T am going to invest it in necessities, sir,”—then his voice 
softened; ‘‘and of course there are a few extras to buy, be- 
cause to-morrow is Christmas, you know.” 

‘* Just like the rest of the fools,” growled his employer, 1s 
he watched, rather enviously, the straight, handsome figure as 
the clerk left the room. 

Soon the great wholesale house was closed, and Joel Stor- 
month, secure against all intruders, prepared to give himself a 
‘‘ Christmas-box,” as he facetiously said. So he went to the 


ponderous safe and took out the great books and laid them on . 


the desk before him; then be perched himself on the high stool, 
where he somehow had tie look of a bird of prey about to 
pounce upon something, and bent one talon-like forefinger and 
ran it slowly down page after page. ‘‘ A splendid profit this 
year,” he said with a satisfied drawing in of his lips ; ‘* put 
that in your stocking to-night, Joel Stormonth,” and he nodded 
until his head got to bobbing, and ran his long, sharp fingers 
through his grizzled hair as if he were plunging them in silver, 
and thén rubbed them together as if he were laving them in 
gold 





‘ \ ‘* Now about those 
} {| Hy, stocks and bonds ”— 
AY f and he jumped off 
i} WM the high stool with 

Yj uit Cia Hy surprising alacrity, 
Y; “ity, Ze Ir Ms iy Wy | going briskly to the 
. is pi { ian Wy safe and bringing 
j UY back a japanned box 
with a pleased, self- 
satisfied air. Then he 
figured again, finally 
holding the scrap 
of paper close to the 
light and looking at 
it gloatingly. ‘A 
grand sum total,” he 
reflected ; ‘* put them 
in your other stock- 
ing, Joel.” And 
again he nodded with 
joy—not genuine joy 
as other people feel, 
but a frigid sem- 
blance of it—and 
smiled in a cold, 
wintry fashion which 
curled up his thin 
lips as if they were 
autumn leaves and a 
nipping frost touched 
them. 

He even dropped 
Lis head on one of the 
great open ledgers to 
think a moment of his vast possessions. It could not have 
rested there a second when a pair of thin, white hands were 
outstretched toward him. 

‘‘ Who the deuce is begging this time ?” he questioned with 
acerbity. 

‘*T, your mother,” replied a low, sad voice. And there 
stood before him a slender figure in the gray dress he remem- 
bered so well. 

‘*T, too, want a Christmas gift. Can you give me the ful- 
fillment of the bright dreams of your youth—the achievement 
of the pure ambitions and noble aspirations of your early 
manhood ?” she asked, sorrowfully. 

‘That, I cannot do”—and for the first time it dawned upon 
him that there was something which gold could not buy. ‘‘ But 
Ican give you money,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘ Not much, per- 
haps,” he added, cunningly, ‘‘ but a little—enough for your 
present needs.” 

A look of indescribable grief spread over her features—she 
shook her head sorrowfully and faded away. 

Then laughing little faces peered into his, and chubby hands 
were held out, with tiny hollowed palms like pink-tinted sea- 
shells. He had always regarded children as a’ nuisance; they 
existed that there might occasionally one grow up into a great 
rich man like Joel Stormonth, who could control.a syndicate, 
crush a railroad, or wring a few pennies from a poor widow. 
He had never supposed they could be so beautiful, so winsome! 
But he only exclaimed, gruffly : 

‘* Who are you and what do you want ?” 

‘‘We might have been yours,” they answered ; ‘and we 
want the joy and love we might have brought into your life— 
for to-morrow is Christmas, you know.” 

‘* Joy and love!” he echoed, with a sudden feeling of poverty. 
‘*T—T haven’t any for you, but I can give you some bright, new 
pennies.” 

Then all the little children gathered around him with pitying 
looks. 

‘** Not any joy or love, but just bright, new pennies! Poor, 
poor man !” 

Now Joel Stormonth was not in the habit of being pitied, 
and it angered him, and he raised his head and reached forward 
to push them away. The arm upon which his head had lain 
was numb with the pressure, and he rubbed it vigorously, mut- 
tering: 

‘* An absurd dream—megrims, just megrims. Liver out of 
order; must take piils ;’—and then went on with his figuring. 
There were notes and mortgages in a small drawer of the desk, 
and one had been caught at the back in the tiny space behind 
another drawer, which it was necessary to open to prevent the 
paper from being torn. Evidently it had not been unlocked in 
a long time, for the key turned with difficulty and the drawer 
stuck, and when he drew it out it came with such a jerk that its 
contents were upset. <A. little box in it was quite upside down, 
and when he went to turn it over its contents rolled in different 
directions. He placed his hand at the edge of the desk to pre- 
vent them from falling to the floor and a broken penny fell into 
it, followed by a soft, golden curl. The curl seemed a thing of 
life, for it caught on his thumb and coiled around it. He shook 
it off on the great open book with a shudder, and it trembled as 
if some breeze from bygone years passed through it, and made 
him think of the way the wind used to blow back his sister 
Amy’s curls as she came running up the flower-bordered walk 
of the old homestead. 


) 
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By ADA MARIE PECK. 


‘*T have nothing to give you for a keepsake, unless it | » 
one of my curls,” she said when he went out into the world : 
seek his fortune. 

‘*You must be good to Amy when I am gone,” pleaded | 
mother, a few years later. 

Had he been good? How a remorseful conscience wrun 
his ice-bound heart! When she made an imprudent marriag 
he repeated the homely saw, ‘‘ that as she had made her bi! 
so she must lie,” and let her suffer the consequences. S|! 
died long ago in the far West; whether in misery and want | 
never knew; he had been too busy making and keeping mom 
to even care. 

‘*Mere trumpery!” he said, as he replaced the curl ani 
broken penny in the box and picked up the bit of guitar-s*ri>). 
and love-knot of faded ribbon—yet he picked them up carefull, 
and they made his old, time-hardened, world-worn heart. be:it 
as it had not done in years—for they brought back the memo) 
of a fragment of song and a few bars of Spanish dance-musi 
out on a side porch one moonlight night, and of a pair of ey: 
so softly, sweetly blue. The eyes were closed now. Over in 
the corner of the old church-yard Ruth rested from all car 
and worry and fret. In the summer time the rain fell gent] 
the sun shone brightly, and a great -white rose-bush bo) 
myriads of blossoms, and under it glossy myrtle was thick! 
interlaced. People said that Ruth died of a broken heart; that 
Joel Stormonth was so absorbed in money-getting that | 
never found time to appoint the wedding-day, and that, |. 
tween wounded pride and affection, she faded like a fragi\: 
flower. The rumors made him uneasy for a while, then 1h: 
returned with renewed zest to his wonted occupation. 


Once he went to the little grave-yard in winter, and tie 


white rose-bush was covered with hips which were so coated 
with ice that the red only showed through faintly—probabl, 
there was just such fruitage on the bush now. And Ruth 

how sweet and dainty and loving she was! How velvet-so/t 
her pink cheeks were !_ He well remembered when he first too: 
her in his arms, and she laid her bright head on his breast. Hail 


any one ever so loved him since—would any one ever so love 


him again—or, in fact, love him in any fashion? 

There was a sudden revulsion of feeling; like a lightning 
flash his real paucity stared him in the face. He became con 
scious in an instant that in the wide world not one being care: 
for him—he had done nothing to make them care. He becany 
conscious that all the silver in the universe, all the gold, all h 
stocks and bonds, if placed in the balance would be outweighe:! 
by one faithful, loving heart. As the rose-hips glowed beneat! 
their icy covering, even so his heart began to redden with th: 
flow of memories, and to swell with emotions which threatene:] 
to rend its frigid coating. His head felt full to bursting ; 
a sharp pain ran through his temples, and his pulse beat i: 
regularly—sometimes in great thumps, then so slowly. How 
cool his mother’s hand used to be! If he only could put hi 
head in her lap, as he used when a child, and sob away this 
misery which had suddenly come upon him! 

‘** Mother, oh, mother ! I want my mother,” he cried in dum! 
agony, as if he were six instead of sixty-three, and a great tear 
forced its way out from under his thin, gray lashes and plashe'! 
down on the open account-book. 

It fell on the sum-total of a column, and, like a miniature 
microscope, turned 3,764 into 3,764. The great figures mocke: 
him an instant, then became a blurred, bulging spot. ‘‘ They 
are nothing,” he cried. ‘‘ Money is nothing, nothing, I want 
my mother, my lost youth, my wasted years!” ‘And he sobbed 
as only a man in the extremity of grief can sob. 

There was a curious sensation about his heart; a rending an‘! 
crackling as if the tears had an inward channel and flowed in 2 
hot, scalding stream on its icy encasement. 

‘* What shall I do?” he cried in agony; ‘‘ what can I do? 
To-morrow is Christmas and I have no share in it!” He 
remembered the holidays of his boyhood and the merry chil- 
dren at the homestead; and he remembered, too, that now even 
the street children shrank from him. He sat in deep thought 
moment, then he shut the great books with a bang and put 
them back in the safe, and before he locked it he puta hand 
ful of coin in his pocket, but stealthily, like a man half ashani! 
of his actions; then, having replaced the other papers, he ma 
all secure for the night and started out. 

It was only eight o’clock, and the streets were filled with « 
merry, eager throng. The crowd was so dense before the sho) 
window where the wonderful snow-scene was displayed that !\> 
could hardly make his way, and, as he pressed along, the litt! 
girl with the golden curls and blue hood was right before hi 
There were tears in her eyes and she looked at him appe:'! 
ingly. 

‘*T don’t know what I shall do,” she said. ‘* My papa told 
me I might stand here until he came back from the market, a1! 
IT am afraid I am going to be carried away off with the crowd 
and get lost.” 

‘* Take hold of my hand, little girl, and don’t be afraid ; 1'!! 
take care of you.” 

It was a great many years since Joel Stormonth’s lips liad 
framed such words as those, and th-7 were stiff and unwieldy: 
but the little girl looked up at him with innocent trust in her 
sweet eyes, shook back her curls and said; 

‘** All right, but I do wish we could get a little nearer to tlic 
window.” 
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So he edged his way with her soft, cold little fingers clinging 
closely to his gloved hand. Then a sudden impulse moved him 
to say : 

‘* How would you like to have a doll like that ?” 

‘“*Oh, my !” she exclaimed. ‘* That would be too beautiful 
for anything ; it would be like a fairy story. But you see I 
never can have, for my mamma says we must be very e-quo- 
nomical; papa doesn’t make much money.” 

‘*We will go into the shop a moment, just near the door, 
where your father will be sure to see you.”. Then, before he 
hardly knew what he was doing, Joel Stormonth bought the 
doll—and, somehow, such a feeling of liberality came over 
him that he wished that it cost twice as much—and placed it 
in the child’s arms. 

‘* Here,” he said ; “it is yours.” 

‘*Mine !” she cried, clasping it with ecstasy. Then she 
]uoked bewildered and held it toward him. ‘‘ No, no ;1 don't 
dare to take it,” and there were tears in her beautiful eyes. ‘‘ It 
cost too much—and then my mamma hasn’t a single Christmas 
thing, and Jo hasn’t much. I'd rather have something for all 
of us—or, just nothing at all,” she added, politely. 

‘‘T was going to give you this for your mother,” he said, 
with ready mendacity. ‘‘ Where can you put it so that you 
will not lose it 7? And he took cut a ten-dollar bill. 

‘Oh, no,” she said, drawing back ; ‘‘ I couldn’t think of tak- 
ing that, too. If mamma knew she wouldn't let me; she’d say 
J hinted. If I have that you must take back the doll—and— 
and,” she added, swallowing a sob at the thought of losing her 
newly acquired treasure, ‘‘ I’m afraid you are robbing your- 
self. “You don’t look so very rich”—and she gave him a scruti- 
nizing glance. 

‘*In some respects Iam far poorer than you are,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘ But where can you put this money ?” 

‘*Mamma puts it right here, inside my coat; there is a lit- 
tle pocket, and I never lose one penny when I go to market.” 

Then he fastened in the bill and put the doll in its box and 
placed it in her arms. 

‘* What a dear, good man you are !” and she gave his hand a 
little squeeze. ‘‘ Oh, there is papa !” she cried, as a young man 
with his arms full of parcels pressed through the crowd, looking 
anxiously to the right and left. 

‘*This way, papa! Here I am!” and she rushed forward 
still clinging to Mr. Stormonth’s hand. 

‘‘T was afraid you were lost,” he said with a relieved look. 
Then, seeing Joel Stormonth, he straightened himself as well as 
he could, encumbered with parcels. For the encounter filled 
him with consternation. His irascible employer would proba- 
bly dismiss him then and there ; the tell-tale bundles would 
stand for so much extravagance—and times were hard and em- 
ployment would be difficult to find. 

While at the same time it flashed through Stormonth’s 
mind that the young man’s coat was thin and threadbare; ten 
dollars a week was really very little upon which to support a 
family. Heretofore he had considered the sum munificent. 
“They must live close,” he said, ‘‘ close. It will do ’em good. 
If they economize they can lay up something out of ten dollars 
a week. Then the fools needn’t encumber themselves with 
wife and children!” What he said now was, ‘‘I have been 
taking care of your little girl for you, Newell.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” returned the clerk, holding one hand be- 
hind him as much as possible, although it contained nothing 
but a paper of celery and a pair of chickeus, 

‘And oh, papa!” exclaimed the child, with shining eyes, 
“vou don’t know what is in this box—just the loveliest doll! 
Arid in my pocket paper money with two figures on it for 
mamma‘and Jo. This dear, kind gentleman gave them to me.” 
Aud she pressed her cheek against Joel Stormonth’s coat sleeve 
and smiled up in his face with a look in her winsome blue eyes 
that went straight to his heart and melted the last vestige of 
ice about it. 

‘Alice, this is Mr. Stormonth, for whom I work,” ex- 
pluined Newell as well as he could for surprise. 

‘ [ thought you said he was—he was——” 

* What ? sharply asked Stormonth 

Newell’s face paled. What if the child should repeat the 
unflattering description of his employer he had often given 
her mother. 

‘Why, just careful of your money,” she answered in a little 
well-bred way. ‘* But that is nothing,” she added, naively. ‘1 
suppose that is how you are able to give away so much.” And 
again she smiled and patted his hand. 

Both men blessed her in their hearts—Newell, for not blurt- 
ing out the truth and losing him his place, and Stormonth for 
not openly telling him what he really was—a miserable miser. 
He felt that he could not bear to hear that from her sweet lips. 

‘Sir, you are very kind to do all this. I do not know how 
to thank you,” stammered Newell awkwardly. 

Mr. Stormonth merely bowed in acknowledgment, and 
Newell said: 

“Come, Alice, let go of Mr. Stormonth’s hand. We must 
not keep him standing in the cold,” 

“IT am just waiting, papa, because I thought perhaps you 
would invite him to eat dinner with us to-morrow. Mamma 
cried last night because she hadn’t any folks to ask.” 

Newell’s face flushed. ‘*‘ You don’t understand, Alice. Mr. 
Stormonth would bardly care for our humble fare.”’ 

The child still clung to his hand, swinging it slightly and 
standing first on one foot, then on the other, ‘* Wouldn't 
you?” she asked, earnestly 

“ Of all things. Otherwise I shall eat a solitary meal at my 
club.” 

‘Tam sure you will be welcome,” said Newell with embar- 
rassment. ‘* But we are very plain folks.” 

“So much the better. At what time, may I ask ?” 

* At three o’clock, I remember hearing my wife say.” 

“Good-bye,” said Alice. ‘* I wish I had a Christmas pres- 
ent for you,” she added, regretfully. ‘‘I mightkiss you. Papa 
says I kiss very sweet, and that when he has the blues it cheers 
him up. I thought you looked kind of lonesome like.” Joel 
Stormonth bent his gray head and the child pressed her soft 
lips to his furrowed cheek. 

How fragrant her breath was! And how sweet her rosy 
lips were! They thrilled him all through, It was as if a 
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balmy southern breeze touched a frosty February day with its 
revivifying power. He stood more erect and went on his home- 
ward way with a brisk little step. 

Naturally, his heart, so recently freed from its frigid cover- 
ing, was sensitive, and it pierced him to the quick to see that 
as he approached a group of newsboys and bootblacks who al 
ways convened on a certain corner, they fell back on either 
side, all their boisterous mirth hushed. They couldn't have 
huddled more closely together if a biting north wind had swept 
up the street. One, evidently a new-comer, had the temerity 
to thrust out hisarm in its ragged sleeve and spread open his 
dirty red fingers and say > 

** Gimme a Chris'mus nickle.” 

Then they all laughed in derision. 

** There ain’t no stuffin’ in old Strongbox,” said one, in a low 
tone, but not so low but that Joel Stormonth heard him. 

**Nobody never knowed him*to give nothin’ to nobody,” 
whispered another. 

The old man stopped irresolutely—his heart ached and quiv 
ered as if the words were so many fiery little darts aimed 
straight at it. ‘* Boys,” he said, and there was a little tremor 
in his cold, hard voice, and his sentence was labored, ** T wish 
you a merry Christmas, and here is something to help you have 
it with;” and he put his hand in his pocket and drew out coins 
of different denominations. ‘* But I want you to be honorable 
and make a fair division.” 

For a moment they stood as if stupefied, then one stepped 
forward and dragged his tattered cap off his head. ‘* We ax 
yer pardon, sir. Yer a better man ’n what we thought you 
wus. And now,” he said, turning to the others and swinging 
his old cap, ‘‘ A merry Chris’mus to Mister Stormuth ! Hoo- 
ray fur Mister Stormuth !” 

The rest of the way home Joel] Stormonth sped along as if 
rejuvenescence had really set in—for he had bathed in that 
wonderful fountain of generosity and kindliness toward our 
fellow-men—a fountain whose waters smooth away wrinkles 
and restore activity to stiffened limbs. 

His rooms had little look of holiday cheer. The fire in the 
grate was low, and as the dinner hour was long past: he rang 
for luncheon to be brought him. The neat maid who responded 
looked pale and tired and put the tray down in a mechanical 
fashion and turned to go. 

‘*Wait a moment, Mary,” he said, and she stopped with a 
resigned look on her face. He always exacted extra service 
and found fault. 

‘** You have waited on me nicely for some time. Take this 
bill and buy yourself a Christmas present; or, better yet, put 
it in the bank for a rainy day.” 

Mary looked at the bill, then looked at him, then she leaned 
her head on the mantel and cried as if her heart would break. 

Mr. Stormonth walked fussily back and forth and hemmed 
and hawed. 

** You'd better go, Mary,” he said, uneasily. 

‘**Do excuse me, sir, but I was so discouraged, and my 
mother is sick and needs so many things. Why, this money 
And Ithank youa thousand times! I shall 
pray on my bended knees that to-morrow may be the happiest 
Christmas you ever knew.” 


' 


will save her life ! 


But Joel Stormonth sadly shook his head—Christmas could 
hold nothing for him—and sat before the fire and brooded a 
long time. His reflections must have been sad and softening, 
for two great tears rolled down his cheeks and fell hot and 
burning on his thin old hands, and he went over to the bed and 
buried his head in the clothes. He tried to pray, but his un- 
wonted lips could not frame a sentence. Finally, as if wrung 


God forgive me ! 


from his heart’s depths, came the words, 

Somehow his sleep was sweet and sound that night—soft 
hands touched his brow, fair faces smiled into bis , he lived 
over again all that had been beautiful in his past. And, the 
next afternoon, when he dressed to go to his clerk's little din 
ner, it seemed but a continuation of the dream. 

Little Mrs. Newell heard his knock with trepidation—they 
had just been discussing him: Would, or would not, he think 
her nice ? she had asked her husband; and was not the dinner 
plain almost to meagreness ? 

‘* He will think you the loveliest little woman in the world,” 
returned the tall, handsome fellow. ‘* And as for the dinner, 
if it is good enough for us it is for him,” he declared, with 
sturdy independence 

Joel Stormonth was not sure whether he was dead or alive 
after he had been in the little parlor a moment. Perhaps his 
sins had been forgiven and he was in heaven—it was so warm 
and cozy, and such an angelic being, with tender blue eyes, 
waving golden hair and a gracious smile, insisted upon help- 
ing him with his overcoat. Then a pair of plump arms were 
thrown about his neck and Alice left a dainty little kiss upon 
his cheek, and there were a great many ‘‘ Merry Christmases” ; 
and before he knew it a fine chubby little boy had climbed 
up in his lap and was looking at his watch. 

Then the dinner—such delicious oyster soup and crisp cel- 
ery, such tender, moist, delicately browned chickens, and cur- 
rant jelly which quivered in an old glass dish like an’ animated 
ruby. And by and by little Alice took his plate, brushed the 
table neatly, and brought cranberry pie and a dainty pudding. 
He ate the pie and praised the cook, which made her blush and 
smile and show her dimples ; then he took up the spoon which 
lay beside his pudding, but instead of using it he turned’ it 
over and over and looked at it closely; then he polished his 
glasses and looked at it again, and the hand which held it 
trembled, as did his voice. 

‘‘ Where did you get this spoon?” he asked. 

‘Oh, dear!” thought Mrs. Newell, ‘‘ he thinks because I have 
a silver spoon with a crest I am extravagant.” 

‘¢It was my great-grandmother’s,” she answered with some 
confusion. 

‘* And her name was ?/’—then he leaned eagerly forward. 

‘« Sylvester, and that was the crest of her family.” 

‘* Your grandmother’s name?” 

‘*Stormonth, the some as yours, although I do not suppose 
that you were the most distant relations.” 

‘* Your mother’s name ?” 

‘* Amy Stormonth; and there my knowledge of the family 
genealogy ends. You see, my mother made an unfortunate 





marriage and was separated from her friends. She died when 
I was born and my father soon after. I was adopted by dis 
tant relatives of my father’s and lived with them until I mar- 
ried.” 

‘* Have you letters of your mother’s 7’ And the old man’s 
face Was very pale and his voice trembled as he asked the 
question. 

**Oh, yes ; right here in this desk *—and Mrs. Newell opened 
it and handed him a package of yellow old letters. ** These 
were from her brother, whose name, by the way, was the same 
as yours. We have always thought it a strange coinci 
dence * 

Joel Stormonth’s hand shook as she placed the letters in it 
He unfolded and read a few in a dazed sort of way, then, 
covering his face with his hands, he groaned aloud. 

“What is it?” cried Alice, ranning to his side with ready 
sympathy. 

** Are you ill?’ asked Mrs, Newell anxiously 

** No, no,” he answered ; *‘ but in me you see the miserable 
man who wrote these cold, unfeeling letters in response to his 
only sister’s appeal for help. [ was your mother’s brother.” 
And his remorse-stricken conscience gave his worn old face 
such a look of utter wretchedness that tears of pity sprang into 
Alice’s eyes, She put her soft little palm upon his furrowed 
cheek and gently stroked it, and with tender touch put back 
the straggling gray locks that had fallen over his forehead. 

** Are you sorry that you did it ?” she asked, earnestly. 

A look of unutterable anguish spread over his features 
‘If TL only could undo it !” he exclaimed. 

** When Ihave been naughty and am sorry for it my mamma 
says, ‘‘ Now let us begin over again. Can't you just do that 
way ¢” she asked, eagerly, bending her little rosebud face and 
looking earnestly into his sad, hopeless eyes. 

“Tf you will only Jet me,” he returned humbly, rising and 
looking at Mrs. Newell. She stood irresolute a moment. It 
was hard to forgive—her mother had suffered so much. Then 
her better nature conquered; she stepped to his side, took his 
hand, and laid her bright head on his shoulder. 

** If you only knew,” she said, ‘* how I have longed for kin- 
dred of my own, and how dear you will be to me and how happy 
I hope to make you” then her voice filled with tears. Alice 
clung to his other hand and danced wildly about. 

‘Is he my grandpa ?” she asked. ‘I always wanted one.” 

‘No, but he is your uncle, my dear.” 

** Mine uncle, too,” cried little Jo, who had been dividing 
his attention between a toy and the unusual scene, but who 
now came to the front and seized Mr. Stormonth by the leg. 
Then Newell came forward and offered his congratulations ina 
frank, manly fashion. 

What happiness Joel Stormonth felt as they all stood around 
him—and how rapidly he fell to planning! Among his vast 
possessions there was a great up-town mansion, and when he 
rented it at an enormous price to a salaried man he was ‘wont 
to remark, with a niggardly smile of sarcasm, that when he got 
rich he meant to live in such a house. Now it seemed not half 
good enough, but he would modernize and furnish it sumptu- 
ously, and then, if little Mrs. Newell would live with such a 
crabbed old man, he would install her as mistress. Alice 
should have every advantage money could give her; Newell 
should be taken into partnership, and some day little Joel 
Stormonth Newell should succeed to the business. 

As he went home under the beautiful star-sprinkled sky the 
sweet story of the Christ-child was no longer a myth to him; 
and there was meaning in the deep-voiced melody of the Christ- 
mas bells; and so, with the memory of warm kisses on his lips, 
and with love and peace in his heart, he fell asleep amid their 
joyous clamor to awaken to a wider, nobler life. 


GIVE THE OLD YEAR HIS DUE. 


Yes, give the poor Old Year his due 
Beiore we toll his kuell! 

Ife’s been a faithful friend to us, 
And served us long and well. 

Oh, was it not his hand that brought 
The springtime’s wealth of green, 

Aud flung into the lap of May 
Fit garlands for a queen? 

And though among the blossoms fair 
Ile dropped some sprigs of rue, 
We'll take him by the hand and give 

The poor Olid Yeur his due! 


When summer held high carnival 
Among her sylvan bowers, 

Was not his hand the one to strew 
Her onward path with flowers? 

And when, in billowy harvest fields, 
The reapers’ song went round, 

Did he not loiter on his way, 
Till all the sheaves were bound? 

And if among the bearded grain 
Some blighted stalks there grew 

We'll winnow out the gold and give 
The good Old Year his due! 


Ah! was he not our comrade still 
Through mauy a glade and wold, 
When all the autumn trees were gowned 
In crimson, dun, and gold? 
And when his hair and beard grew white 
With dakes of wintry snow, ; : 
Did he not bring the Christmas joys 
To set our hearts aglow? 
And if the brimming cup he held 
Was mixed with sorrow, too, 
We'll drain it to the dregs and give 
The kind Old Year his due! 
HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 
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“ He drew an envelope from his pocket and held it toward her.” 


A FLOATING.CORK. 


It was three days before Christmas. 

Miss Rosina Redding stood studying her time-table as she 
warmed herself by the stove in the little junction station-house. 
She was waiting for the train which was to connect with the 
one which had dropped her there ten minutes before. 

To the theatre-going world she was better known as Rosina 
Redding without the prefix. 

To her fellow-actors in the Thomas Company she was 
“Rosy,” but to her family, in the long ago when she had pos- 
sessed one, she had been Martha Carrick,—or Patsy, as a more 
familiar title. 

The Thomas Company had been starring in the Pacific 
States, but were now at home in New York. They were to 
open their own theatre on Christmas night with a new play 
called ‘‘ The Christmas-Tree,” and Miss Redding was following 
them alone. She had been delayed by a cold, which the local 
doctor pronounced too serious to be trifled with in the severe 
weather. 

For the Christmas performance on opening night she was, 
however, indispensable, and telegrams had been flying back 
and forth, the last announcing that Miss Redding had recovered 
and was now on her way. 

‘*T shall just make it,” said Miss Redding to herself. “ If 


By MARGARET BERKELEY. 


rails hold and steam can carry, Christmas evening sees me 
there.” 

She did not add ‘‘ Deo volente,” as a well-brought-up young 
woman might have done ; but then, Miss Redding had never 
been brought up at all. Whatever she was, she had made her- 
self, and this consciousness, far from saddening, gave her a 
lively satisfaction. 

There was nothing about the young actress to indicate her 
profession. Her furs and dark traveling dress were no ri ther 
or more showy than they should have been, and as she stood 
first warming one foot and then the other at the stove, her bear- 
ing was rather retiring than otherwise. 

The door of the waiting-room presently opened to admit a 
fresh set of travelers, among the man old man and his wife, 
whom Miss Redding characterized as ‘‘ thin old and fat old.” 
The old woman was round and fat and breathless, but pleasant 
to look at. The old man was bent and withered, and what had 
formerly been a Roman nose and a determined chin, now joined 
issues over his sunken lips. 

He sat on the bench which ran about the wall, leaning his 
chin on his hand, which in its turn rested on the knotted head 
of the heavy oak stick he carried. 

‘*T wonder,” thought Miss Redding; ‘‘I do wonder if I shall 


come to look like that. It’s all very well now to be ‘ slender as 
a fern, and to dance like a leaf’”—she quoted from her last 
newspaper clipping—‘‘ particularly weli for stage purposes, but 
thin old is awful.” 

The next arrival was a woman, her sex determined chiefly 
by her bonnet, although its untied strings, as they floated be- 
hind her, seemed mutely protesting. 

By the side of this amazon appeared a small boy, from the 
sight of whom Miss Redding turned away with a shiver. 
Although never partial to little boys, she had a peculiar horror 
of them when associated with little cats, and this particular 
little boy was swinging his kitten by the tail. 

Behind this trio entered a substantial, manly figure, at 
which Miss Redding, forgetful of her manners, stared with 
all her eyes. 

It was not because he was well-looking—she was not unused 
to seeing well-looking men—her gaze was fixed below all this 
on the stranger’s feet, which, in spite of the cold, were encased 
in a pair of forlorn old carpet-slippers, very loose at the heels— 
a strange contrast to his otherwise luxurious outfit of warm 
cloth and fur. 

The stranger set down his bag and umbrella in the corner 
and drew near the stove, his large proportions. effectually 


blocking out any other view for Miss Redding. She was 

wonder ng whether his uneasy walk was caused by his eccen- 

tric fout-covering, or if there were a hidden reason to account 

or both, when a sudden commotion in the room made her 
look up quickly to find that the stranger was studying her face 
as intently as she was his feet, and with an unmistakable ex- 
pression of admiring amusement. 

Miss Redding, thus recalled to herself, might have been more 
embarrassed had not the confusion about them risen to a point 
which claimed undivided attention. It seemed that the little 
boy had wearied of such minor cruelties as standing on his kit- 
ten’s tail, and making of it a‘ living wheelbarrow by catching 
its hind legs and trundling it about the room. 

Stimulated by the horror of the bystanders, he had pro- 
ceeded to more ingenious tortures, when some one interposed. 
This had been the signal for the uproar. Tossing back the 
inappropriate bonnet-strings, the amazon advanced, daring 
interference, and one by one the waiting-room was emptied of 
its guests, who preferred facing the piercing cold outside to en- 
during the sights and sounds within. 

Only the old couple in the corner and the young one by the 
stove remained. 

With this diminished audience, Danny, for that was the 
name of the youthful hero, seemed to flag in his enjoyment, 
until his wicked little eyes fastened on the red-hot stove. Then 
he darted forward and in another moment poor kitty’s pink 
nose would have been fried into a thing of the past, had not the 
slippered stranger thrust back the child with one large hand 
and wrested the kitten from him with the other. 

‘* Hold on there, youngster,” said a bass voice with good- 
humored decision ; *‘ there’s an end to all things.” 

The old man in the corner, who had been shaking his head 
and muttering with pursed-up lips, now beat applause on the 
floor with his stick. 

‘* That’s right—that’s all right, stranger,” he quavered. 

But all was by no means right. Danny’s mamma was still 
present, and she inade her presence felt. 

Miss Redding was not easily frightened. She had known 
what the anger of men meant in her unsheltered life. She had 
faced furious managers and stood her ground, but the out- 
burst which ensued was far different from anything she had 
ever seen, and, fairly trembling, she sought refuge with the old 
couple on the other side of the room, 

‘Pardon me, madam,” said the stranger, grimly, ‘‘ but if 
you have no sensibilities, others have, and whether you like it 
or not, this torture must stop here.” 

The enraged woman seemed to meditate a personal attack, 
but changed her plan suddenly. After one step forward and a 
second glance at the size of the kitten’s champion, she rushed 
from the waiting-room, screaming something about her hus- 
band and an ample vengeance, leaving the stranger with the 
cat in one hand and her hopeful offspring squirming in the 
other. 

Presently the back door of the waiting-room opened and the 
heralded opponent entered, which he had to bend his head to 
ck ). 

‘** Oh, it is not a man, it’s a giant,” whispered Miss Redding 
to herself, not without reason. Danny’s papa was fully six feet 
five in height, and broad in proportion, with a fist like a flour- 
barrel. 

The kitten’s champion was by no means a tall man, his size 
lying chiefly in his breadth and muscular development. He 
began a good-humored explanation to the giant, but under the 
showervof abuse and vituperation from husband and wife, it 
was evident that his temper was rising, and at last broke 
bounds in retort quite as forcible if more refined. Suddenly the 
giant’s enormous arm swung out. Had the ponderous fist at 
the end of it reached its mark there must have been but little 
of that target left. The stranger dropped both kitten and child 
and ducked, coming up under the guard with all his wrath 
concentrated in two sharp blows on nose and éyes, beneath 
which the giant reeled and fell with a crash which shook the 
building. The stranger stepped back to let him rise, but as the 
prostrate Goliath reared his large bulk, curses dropping from 
his lips as rapidly as blood from his nose, his conqueror seemed 
to change his mind, and, seizing him by the collar, began a pun- 
ishinent not to be readily forgotten. Yet the fallen was not in 
want of aid. His wife clutched the stranger’s coat-tails in a 
grasp not to be shaken off by any efforts, while Danny clung 
howling to her skirts. 

The human chain hung together, dashing about the little 
waiting-room like a great game of fox-and-goose, in a Bedlam 
of oaths and blows and blood. 

But an unexpected ally arose for the minority. 

In his corner the old man had been uttering faint cries of— 
‘* At him! give it to him !” from between his toothless gums, 
Now his bent form straightened and the fire of youth blazed 
again in his eye. With wonderful agility he shook off his 
wife’s restraining arms, and toddled across the room to, beat 
upon Goliath’s feet with the knotted head of his stick, still cry- 
ing in his shrill quaver—‘‘ Give it to him—give it to him !” 

At last, at a wail of anguish from Danny, the mother turned 
and dropped the coat-tails. The whole chain fell to pieces. 

Danny had had summary justice meted out to him. In the 
wild swing he had been thrown against the hot stove, and re- 
ceived that which he had destined for the kitten. 

All had happened with a rapidity impossible to convey in 
the telling. 

A few moments later the beaten giant was dying in a semi- 
unconscious condition on a truck. 

Danny was howling in his mother’s arms, and the stranger 
was in the constable’s hands on a charge of assault and battery. 

That official’s position was not an easy one, It is difficult to 
arrest the hero of the hour. There was not a woman on the 
platform who was not enthusiastically on the side of the kitten’s 
preserver; but as they all gave in their testimony at the same 
time and with one voice, the effect was not so telling as it 
might have been. 

Miss Redding alone stood by silent, her eyes shining, her 
cheeks flushed. 

The constable clapped his hands over his ears, and turned in 
despair to his captive, who in a few words told his story. 

He gave his name as James Kingstone, a ranch owner in 
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California, and claimed that his actions had been purely those 
of self-defense. , g 

The constable shook his head, glancing from the figure on 
the truck to Mr. Kingstone, whose only marks of the conflict 
lay in a somewhat disordered and heated appearance, and the 
loss of one slipper, which an admirer was at that moment having 
the honor to return to him. 

‘* Self-defense, eh !” said the constable, grinning. 
captain, what do you do when you start in to fight ¢ Sorry for 
it, but looks are against you. I shall have’ to put you under 
arrest.’ 

Mr. Kingstone interrupted the chorus of protests. 

‘‘It is very necessary for me to get on,” he said. ‘* The 
truth is, lam asick man. I stepped into poison ivy last sum- 
mer, and it’s broken out again now. The doctor has ordered me 
East for a change. I don’t want to miss Christmas at home, 
and be cooped up here when I am traveling for my health.” 

The constable laughed outright. 

‘* Health,” he repeated. ‘‘ Lord ! health !” 

The whistle of the incoming train blew in the distance. 

** Look here,” said Mr. Kingstone, hastily. ‘‘ T’ll plead guilty 
and deposit my fine I can’t lose that train.” 

The constable hesitated. The train drew up at the station. 
Mr. Kingstone put his*hand in his pocket and pulled out a fat 
pocket book, at the sight of which the official's sense of duty 
declined. 

The confusion on the platform increased. There were some 
who refused to enter the cars without the kitten’s preserver, 
and others who must get on, and therefore redoubled their en- 
treaties. Miss Redding was among none of these. We hear of 
the discipline of the army, and the discipline of the navy, and 
organized discipline of all kinds, but perhaps the severest of 
any is that accorded by the public to those who minister to 
their pleasure on the stage. It would not have occurred to 
tosina Redding, however interested she might be, to risk losing 
her train, and she was the first to enter it 

Under much pressure, the constable was wavering. At a 
final brush from the tips of Mr. Kingstone’s fingers on his palm 
the official melted wholly. There was a general scramble for 
Mr. Kingstone shuffled into a parlor. The whistle 
blew and the train steamed away from the station, and the 
family of Danny were seen no more. 

‘* But what became of the little kitten ?” asked a voice. 

There was no answer. In theskirmish, the little fur-covered 
bone of contention had been wholly forgotten, and had disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Kingstone established himself in bis chair and settled 
down at last to rest and peaceful slumber. 

Station after station passed; people came and went and still 
he slept on until he was roused at last by a woman’s voice in his 
ear. 

** Excuse me, but I believe it is under your chair. 

‘* What ?” asked the sleeper, starting up. 

‘That lady's cat.” 

Mr. Kingstone was a patient man, but this was almost too 
much. He muttered something about being ** cursed with cats” 
—rose, and with his umbrella poked out a bunch of yellow fur 
from under his chair, The lady who had spoken pointed out a 
seat at the other end of the car, and Mr. Kingstone went 
toward it with the little cat in bis hand, to find himself once 
more face to face with Miss Redding. 

She stretched out her hands silently, but Mr. Kingstone did 
not offer to put the kitten into them. He looked from the kit- 
ten to her and from her to the kitten. 

‘*Upon my word,” he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘*T believe it’s 
the selfsame cat.” 

‘Tt is,’ said Miss Redding, calmly. 
went off.” 

Mr. Kingstone looked at her with the same expression of 
mingled amusement and admiration which she had caused at 
their earlier meeting. 

‘* How did you manage it 7” he asked. 


“ Say, 


the cars. 


**T picked it upas I 


‘*T hid her under my cloak; she was very quiet until that 
express train passed: It frightened her and she jumped out.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mr. Kingstone, smiling, ‘‘ she thought it 
was Danny in pursuit.” 

He was still standing with the kitten in his hand, and Miss 
Redding saw his eyes turn toward the vacant chair beside 
her. 

In the Thomas Company Miss Redding was known as one 
of the most circumspect of its maidens. Her manner was 
decidedly conclusive as she again held out her hand. 

‘*Tam sorry you should have been troubled,” she said. 

But if it were Miss Redding’s intention that the inter- 
view should end there, she should not have raised her eyes at 
that moment. When she had last applied for a raise of salary 
from Manager Thomas she had quite seriously mentioned them 
as an item on her side, claiming that they alone were worth the 
increase, and the manager, looking into their limpid depths 
opened for his inspection, had yielded with a laugh. 

Mr. Kingstone laid the kitten on Miss Redding’s lap, but he 
did not immediately move away. 

‘** Do you mean to keep her ?” he said. 

‘* Yes,” answered Miss Redding; ‘* I think I shall.” 

‘* You care for cats, then ?” 

‘* No, not generally ; but this seems a particularly nice one.” 

‘‘Tt may be on the principle of stolen fruit,” ventured Mr. 
Kingstone. 

Miss Redding smiled, but with no encouragement. 

‘*T am glad to think of her having a good home,” Mr. King- 
stone went on. ‘* What shall you name her ?” 

‘‘T had hardly thought. Something to commemorate the 
fact that I stole her, I suppose.” 

‘*Why not that?” asked Mr. Kingstone, with a sudden 
laugh, 

Miss Redding raised those wonderful eyes of hers question- 
ingly. 

‘*Tstoler,” said Mr. Kingstone. 
good name ?” 

There are, as all anglers know, all kinds of baits for all 
kinds of fish. Some must be coaxed with one fly, some with 
another. 

Miss Redding’s fly was laughter. Her eyes filled with it 


‘*Don’t you think that a 





before she could lower them, and from them it rippled dc 
to her lips. 

Mr. Kingstone sat down in the vacant chair. 

The little kitten moved restlessly in the fur nest its new 1 
tress had arranged for it in her lap, and Miss Redding loo} 
troubled. 

‘*T am sure she is hungry,” she said. ‘I have been worry 
over it foran hour. But what can I do?” 

It. was more easily managed than she could have imagin: | 
A few moments after the short conference held between }); 
Kingstone and the porter, a newspaper as table-cloth, a sau 
of milk and Istoler were comfortably established between 1/\i- 
carpet-slippers and the small leather boots. 

‘*She will be a very pretty cat when she isn’t frighten:/, 
and has time to wash herself a little,” said Miss Redding, low 
ing down at the kitten lapping and purring contentedly. I 
do hope she feels properly grateful to you.” 

‘*She ought to,” answered Mr. Kingstone, ‘‘ when she « 
siders that her relative size to Danny and mine to Dann\’s 
papa were about equal.” 

Miss Redding looked up reflectively. 

‘‘Tt must be nice not to be afraid,” she said; ‘‘ never to f 
your heart shrink up and shudder down into your very boot 

‘** Mine didn’t hide in my boots to-day,” said Mr. Kingsto1 
laughing, ‘* but only because it had no boots to hide in. Iai) 
but a man in slippers, you see. Wait until you meet a W: 
ern man with his boots on. I assure you I was frighten 
enough when that monster loomed in the doorway.” 

‘* He didn’t look half so big there as he did when he lay 
the floor;” said Miss Redding with interest. ‘‘ Then I thoug 
he looked like a whale.” 

‘*He did. That was all which excused my banging a pi 
trate foe. I felt that if the leviathan once got on his levs 
again I should be swallowed alive. I was more afraid 
madame and a blade of cold steel in my back than anythin. 
else, though.” 

‘* And all that,” said: Miss Redding, bending to run the ti 
of her finger lightly down the dark buff line which marked tlie 
kitten’s back-bone, ‘all that about this funny, furry sera; 
not twelve inches long, including the tail.” 

Mr. Kingstone looked down also and laughed, as he caug! 
sight of his dilapidated slippers. ‘‘Which do you thi 
taxed my courage most ?” he said, ‘‘ to stand up to the Danny 
family, or to travel from California to New York in these / 
was bent on coming, and they were the only things on the ran 
that would goon. It was better than traveling like a Pilgrin 
Father. But once to-day, and for the first time in my life, | 
longed for petticoats.” 

Miss Redding dropped her eyes guiltily. When she glance:| 
up again Mr. Kingstone was still looking at her with asmii 
which she could only answer in kind. 

And why not? After all, she was only an ambitious litt): 
actress in a second-rate company, with some education and 
natural refinement, possessing also that peculiar American 
beauty with its almost arrogant appearance of high breedin,: 
and patrician blood, based perhaps on a paternal greengroce 
and a maternal bar-maid. 

There was no lack of respect in Mr. Kingstone’s merrimeut 
or in his manner, and she came in contact with something dit 
ferent often enough to be sadly quick to distinguish. She wa 
alone, still half convalescent, and as depressed as her self-reliant 
spirit allowed. He was companionable, ready, and sound in 
body and mind, except for his poisoned feet, which he seeme: 
to regard merely as a grand and glorious joke. 

It was very pleasant—and why not? Miss Redding could 
see no reason, and her last reserves melted. 

On Mr. Kingstone’s side there was but little to melt. 
he who talked and she who listened. It was all so new to her. 
this life he told her of. The breezy, open-air existence, tli 
broad spirit of the plains, had become as a part of the ma 
Her freedom and independence, her absorbing interest in t! 
constant dissecting of the subtleties of life which her professi 
taught to her, seemed to dwarf suddenly. 

This was freedom, this was living ! She listened breathle- 
ly, sitting with Istoler in. her lap, caressing her long ears ani! 
holding her soft paws ix ‘ter hand. Now and then the litt! 
animal sat up and made its toilet, weakly, as she had predicte: 
And now and then, as he talked, Mr. Kingstone bent forwai 
and took the kitten into his own large hand. 

Miss Redding watched this slayer of giants and caresser «| 
cats with some wonder. If her caresses were more gracefu! 
than his, it was because she did well all that she undertool 
His were those of the genuine lover of dumb beasts, and Mi; 
Redding had not been thrown with men who petted cats. 

‘You see we were frightfully poor when I made my bolt fo 
the West,” went on Mr. Kingstone. ‘‘We had lost all we ha 
in the world. It was a good thing, as it turned out, but I wou 
der if you know what homesickness means ?” 

Miss Redding smiled an odd little smile as a memory of wh 
her home had been arose before her. 

‘** No,” she said, ‘* I don’t believe I do know.” 

‘*T don’t suppose you have ever known what it meant to | 
hungry, either?” said Mr. Kingstone, laughing. ‘ It’s mu 
the same feeling. Sometimes I used to wonder which wa 
which.” 

Miss Redding smiled again, but committed herself to not! 
ing. 

‘* Everything was different,” Mr. Kingstone went on, ‘ Th 
only thing that looked like home was the sun. I got some con: 
fort out of it by day and out of the moon and stars by night.’ 

He shook his shoulders as if throwing off a remembrance. 

** Well, it’s all over now, and with no scars left, thank God 
That’s the rub with a successful man. They are apt to com: 
out on the other side marked for life somehow.” 

‘*Then you did succeed ?”’ 

‘*'Yes, I have done fairly well. I am a wealthy man as meu 
go. But it’s anly changing one kind of work for another, after 
all. My partner is never able to spare me. I have been wait 
ing for fifteen years to get sick for a holiday, and it’s been lon 
in coming. This is my first visit East since I left there. It ha- 
been all that time since I saw my people. Now we are going 
to have a good old-fashioned Christmas together. They have 

promised me a Christmas-tree, a pudding on fire, a stockin, 
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and all. Yes, life has been slow to answer sometimes, but she 
has given me what I asked for in the end. That’s pretty much 
all I have to tell. That's the history of my life.” 

If his words were meant as an invitation for a counter con- 
fidence, they met with no such response from Miss Redding. 
Early in the conversation her companion had told her his 
name, but he was still ignorant of hers. 

He was now looking at her closely. ‘* Yes, I am sure of it,” 
he said. ‘I have seen you somewhere.” 

Miss Redding started. ‘‘ Where 2” she asked. 

‘“That’s just it. Ican’t place it; but I am positive that I 
have. Have you ever been in San Francisco ?” 

A recollection of the San Francisco theatre and a sea of 
faces rose before Miss Redding’s eyes. 
had seen her, although she had not distinguished him. 
been the mass and she the unit. 

‘*Oh, yes, I have been there,” she replied, 

‘*Then I may have seen you at the theatre, perhaps ?” 

All the gypsy blood in Miss Redding’s veins laughed aloud. 
Her eyes filled with mischief. She dropped her lashes, her 
eyes looking out at him from between their dark shadows. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, with gravity, ‘‘ you may. I was at the 
theatre pretty constantly.” 

Mr. Kingstone was still regarding her closely, apparently 
searching his memory. He shook his head and gave it up. 

‘*T wonder if you realize how hard it is to talk and avoid 
using any name,” he said, finally. 

‘‘My name is Patsy Carrick,” answered Miss Redding ; and 
as she spoke she laughed suddenly for no obvious reason. 

It was perfectly true. That had been her name in a pre- 
yious existence, now so far behind her that the words did not 
come very trippingly from her lips. Her companion had al- 
ready partially recognized her. She knew it would only 
have been necessary for her to say Rosina Redding for him to 
place her entirely, and not as a star, to be treated with the 
deference due to one. 

She had been wonderfully clever to have gained the posi- 
tion she held. And she meant to do better, but that had not 
come yet. In the meantime she would be Patsy Carrick to 
whom she chose. Matters were well as they stood, and after 
all it was no affair of his. 

‘*Miss Carrick,” said Mr. Kingstone. 
What a quaint, catchy little name.” 

‘It isa pity they changed it, then,” thought Miss Redding. 
“Rosina Redding looks better on a poster, though.” 

‘* And are you going East for Christmas, also ?”’ asked Mr. 
Kingstone. 

‘Yes, I am on my way to New York. 
arranging for a Christmas festival, too. 
for it.” 

‘‘Shall you have a Christmas-tree ?” 

The corners of Miss Redding’s mouth twitched. 

‘* Yes, we are going to have a Christmas-tree, and I have 
engaged to dance a fancy dance around it with some of the 
children.” 

It was all true, every word of it. Was not the new play, 
“ A Christmas-Tree,” and was not the new fancy dance ex- 
pected to be one of its leading features ? 

‘*T would give the world to see it,” said Mr. Kingstone, 
and Miss Redding had to bite her tongue. ‘* You could see it 
for a good deal less and from an orchestra-chair,” was on the 
tip of it. But she closed her teeth firmly. Her eyes were 
alive with laughter. 

‘Shall you have only your family party, or will there be 
strangers in also ?” Mr. Kingstone went on. 

‘We generally have outsiders in, more or less,’ 
Miss Redding, dryly. 
mas night.” 

‘‘T like a strictly family party,” said Mr. Kingstone ; ‘‘ but 
perhaps there are not many of you and you have to call your 
neighbors in ?” 

‘‘No, we are not a small family. Indeed, we are rather a 
large one ; all brothers and sisters, though. Our elder brother, 
Thomas, has to be father and mother both. In fact, Thomas is 
general manager for all of us. Poor Thomas ! Iam afraid we 
lead him a sad life sometimes—when he doesn’t lead us one.” 

She laughed the same suppressed, intensely-amused little 
laugh. 

“Thomas Carrick! That’s a nice name, too,” said Mr. 
Kingstone. ‘‘I suppose you call him Tom, though ?” 

‘*T never did,” answered Miss Redding; and this time she 
laughed aloud. : 

Mr. Kingstone joined in her mirth without requiring ex- 
planation. He laughed readily, also—the laughter of a light 
heart and an easy conscience. 

fe had learned what he had wished, or thought he had, and 
he was more than content. Miss Carrick, as he now called 
her, was as piquant and charming a companion as any man 
could wish. Independent as she was, he yet found a thousand 
wa\s of being useful to her, as a man may toa woman travel- 
ing alone. The hours flew by, and Mr. Kingstone felt more 
and more that his lines had been cast in pleasant places, 

Thus time went on. 

‘ Two days more and then New York,” said Mr, Kingstone. 
“Tt has been two days already—four in all. Two days doesn’t 
seen: long as a measure of time, does it ?” 

“No,” answered Miss Redding, ‘‘ because two days are not 
long.” 

‘“ But don’t look at it in quite that way,” urged her compan- 
ion. ‘*Take two days of fourteen hours each and you get 
twenty-eight hours. Now suppose I had been calling on you, 
say \wice a week, an hour and a halfa visit. How many weeks 
Would ittake to use up those twenty-eight hours ? Three hours 
& week—three into twenty-eight—over nine weeks, you see. 
About three months. I have known you three months if you 
Will only consent to count it that way.” 

“T never considered it in that light,” said Miss Redding, 
Cautiously. 

“ But then, when it amounts up to four days—six months,” 
Mr. Kingstone went on, ‘‘ then——” 

It was not a very usual style of conversation for a two days’ 
4cquaintanceship, but then, as Miss Redding reflected, nothing 
about it had been usual; which was perhaps what made it so 
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enjoyable. Only she wished Mr. Kingstone would stop talking 
about her family and that Christmas festival. The joke was 
losing its zest with repetition. 

It was now the morning of Christmas Eve. 
would be Christmas Day. Then would come Christmas night, 
when New York would be reached and she would be acting her 
new part in ‘‘ The Christmas-Tree.” 

The part of Patsy Carrick must then be thrown aside. It 
had been pleasant acting, and to a limited audience not diffi- 
cult to please. Miss Redding thought of making her last speech 
in it with regret. She wondered if her audience would. ever 
find her out, and how she would manage to make her escape if 
she saw him at the terminus. That she was going to escape 
she was determined—the more so, that she could no longer dis- 


To-morrow 


guise from herself the growing warmth in the manner and 
words of this impetuous Westerner. 

“Tt is impossible,” said Miss Redding to herself, when this 
idea first occurred to her—*‘ impossible! The man has only 
known me two days.” 

But by nightfall on Christmas Eve there could have been no 
doubts lingering in the mind of even a less sophisticated maiden. 
Those half sentences.and eloquent pauses could have but one 
meaning, preposterous as it appeared. 

Miss Redding knew she had only to open her lips and confess 
her fraud to put an end to it all. Yet she felt strangely re- 
luctant to do so. It was very pleasant while it lasted. She 
preferred enjoying it to the full and then disappearing myste- 
riously at the journey’s end—to be wondered over, looked for, 
perhaps even n.ourned for a while, and then to be, of course, 
forgotten. 

‘* What are you sighing about ?’ asked Mr. Kingstone. ‘ It 

is wicked to sigh on Christmas Eve. What are we going to do 
for Christmas Day? We are in for part of it, any way.” 
_ ‘Do? said Miss Redding, rousing with a laugh at her own 
expense. ‘‘ Why, what can we do? We can’t send one another 
Christmas boxes ona railway. You must wait until you reach 
home for your feasting and gifts. I have nothing to offer you, 
unless Istoler might answer.” 


‘* There’s one thing no one is ever without,” said Mr. King- 


stone, ‘‘and it is given ungrudgingly, too. Suppose you offer 
me some advice.” ; cad 

‘*T have never yet refused that,” replied. Miss Redding, but 
Mr. Kingstone did not immediately continue. 

‘““What would you do,” he said at last, ‘if one of your 
friends wrote asking your congratulations ona matter in which 
you thought he had behaved abominably ” 

‘* It would depend on what he had done.” " 

Mr. Kingstone hesitated again. ‘‘ Well; the way of it is this. 
He has engaged himself to a girl whom he’met in mid ocean. 
She was crossing in the care of a friend—of a friend who neg- 
lected her shamelessly. He fell in loye with. her and ad- 
dressed her then and there, where she’ hadn’t.a chance to find 
out anything about him.” ; 

‘* Or he about her,” suggested Miss Redding. 

“ Oh, girls are always all right,” replied Mr: Kingstone, in- 
differently. ‘‘ But he might have been a mere adventurer.” 

‘* Yes ; he might or she might.” 

‘* Of course, he might have been all right,” added Mr. King-. 
stone, hastily, ‘‘ and as it happened, he was. But it wasn’trfair 
to the girl. He should have waited until he got to the other: 
side and put himself in communication with her relatives 
there. He could have found out who they were from her easily 
enough.” 

‘** Unless she hadn’t any:” . 

‘* Well, her guardian, then.” 

‘* Perhaps she had no guardian either,” 

‘* But she must have had some one, you know. ‘Girls don’t 
go bobbing about the world with no -anchorage, like a floating 
cork.” “ee 

‘** No,” said Miss Redding, slowly ; ‘‘ I suppose not.” 

It was soon after this that she became silent and preoceupied, 
and then, saying that she was tired, she went to her berth. 

‘‘A floating cork,” said Miss Redding to her pillow—‘‘a 
floating cork!” 

She lay staring up at the coffin-like lidof her berth. She 
was living over her not unsuccessful life. That a woman should 
have anchorage seemed in Mr. Kingstone’s mind a foregone 
conclusion, She wondered what he would think if he ever dis- 
covered that he had almost offered himself to a girl who was 
but a floating cork. If to escape him were a desire before, it 
was now a necessity. ; Vis 

Miss Redding had looked at the family life of her compas 
ions, and had thanked heaven from the bottom of her lawless 
little heart that she traveled through life alone ; but—was she 
a ‘** floating cork ?” 

She found suddenly that the pillow beneath her cheek was 
wet. 

‘* This is that silly Patsy Carrick, I suppose,” said Miss Red- 
ding, sitting up in her berth with a grim little laugh. ‘‘ What 
next ?” 

She put back her hair from her hot face with both hands. 
‘** Patsy Carrick or Rosina Redding—what am I ?’ she asked, 
half aloud, and answered herself—‘ a floating cork.” 

Yes, nothing else ; bedecked with fluttering ribbons, bedight 
with feathers and furbelows that glittered and dazzled—pretty 
and gay enough, perhaps, but under it all, nothing but a miser- 
able little bit of floating cork, at the mercy of any wind that 
blew or wave that swelled. 

Miss Redding could remember some Christmases that had 
been bad enough, but she would have exchanged any of them 
for this one before the watches of the night were over. 

‘When she had finished dressing her hair at the wavering 
mirror on Christmas morning she still stood before it, looking 
at her reflection. The dark lines under her eyes she could not 
control, but she gazed steadily into the glass until the droop at 
the corners of her mouth had disappeared and the strained ex- 
pression had gone from about her eyes. 

She had risen early, Which was not usual to her, and she sup- 
posed that she and Istoler, who lay curled up in her usual nest 
in her mistress’s lap, were the only souls. awake in the car. 

When Mr. Kingstone walked down the aisle and stood by 
her chair Miss Redding looked up with a start. 

‘*T suppose you meant to catch the whole car Christmas 





gift,” he said. ‘You forgot there was a rancher aboard 
A merry Christmas to you!” He held out his hand, and, after 
an imperceptible hesitation, Miss Redding put hers into it— 
** And Christmas gift,” added Mr. Kingstone. 

Miss Redding shook her head. 

‘It is of no use,” she said. 
swer, as you scorn Istoler.” 


**Thave nothing that will an- 


** Would you give me something if you had it 7” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

Mr. Kingstone looked at her and seemed about to speak, 
then dropped her hand and glanced around the car. 

“Christmas Day, and not a branch of holly or a sprig of 
evergreen!” he said. ‘‘I think railroad companies should be 
forced by law to dress the cars at Christmas. Iam glad that 
you are up early. I have been waiting to speak to you. I 
want toaska favor. If you were willing to give me a Christ- 
mas gift, you may be willing to grant this.” 

‘Wait a moment,” said Miss Redding, breathlessly. ‘1 
have something to say, also.” 

Why she was taking this sudden resolution that she was, 
she did not herself know. Mr. Kingstone was looking down 
at her with grave, inquiring eyes, and she closed her own. 

‘*T am not Patsy Carrick,” said Miss Redding, with a des- 
perate breath. 

‘* Not Patsy Carrick!” repeated Mr. Kingstone’s bewildered 
voice. 

Miss Redding opened her eyes and looked up at him steadily. 


*““No ; that is, [have not been Patsy Carrick for so long that 


I have lost my right to the name. 
ding. That is my stage name. 
Company.” 

Mr. Kingstone sat down in the chair beside her. 
did not leave her face, but hers never fell. 

‘*Rosina Redding,” he repeated. ‘Then I did see you in 
San Francisco.” 

‘*Yes ; singing and dancing, as you might have seen me on 
any stage in any State in the Union. I have never taken men’s 
parts, probably because they would not have suited me. And 
I.have chosen to be careful. But I have deceived you in every- 
thing else. I have nothing ; I am nobody.” 

‘*But your family, and the Christmas party ?” 

‘“*The Christmas-Tree’ is our new play. My brothers and 
sisters are my fellow-actors in the Thomas Company. Mr. 
Thomas himself is our manager. Now you have heard all that 
there is to know.” 

She turned away as she ended. 

There was a long pause. 

‘*Then,” said Mr. Kingstone, at last, ‘‘ whom in the world 
am I to send this to ¢” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket and held it toward her. 
She read the address : ‘‘ Thomas Carrick, Esq.” 

‘Twas hoping that you would give me the rest of the ad- 
dress,” said Mr. Kingstone. 

She looked up with a sudden realization of his meaning. 

“There is nobody,” she cried, ‘‘ nobody at all,” and then 
she suddenly covered her face with her hands. 

‘* Poor child!” said Mr. Kingstone, and Miss Redding burst 
into tears, 

There was no one to see. The porter was absent and the 
kindly red curtains were all closed. Mr. Kingstone knelt 
down beside her, gently drawing her hands away from her 
face and holding them clasped between his own over Istoler’s 
back, 

‘*Tt was all very natural,” he said, ‘‘and it was brave of 
you to confess, but if there is no one but you, dear, then it is 
You know that I love you. Will you 


I am really Rosina Red- 
I am an actress in the Thomas 


His eyes 


to you I must speak. 
marry me ?” 
‘* No,” sobbed Miss Redding, ‘tno. You don’t know any- 
thing about me. I tell you I am nobody—nobody at all.” 
‘*You are Patsy Carrick. You were never anything else 
I do know you. 
Do you love me ?”” 


to me. You are visking as much as I, any- 
how. 

* You are not nobody,” said Miss Redding, the tears still 
rolling down her face, ‘‘and your family never would take 
me in.” 

‘““Then there’s always the ranch,” replied Mr. Kingstone, 
simply. ‘‘ You said you would give me a Christmas gift if 
you had one. Don’t grudge me the only thing I want.” 

‘**You have everything,” sobbed Miss Redding, turning 
away—‘‘ everything: family, position, home and friends—and 


, 


I,” she laughed hysterically—‘‘ there’s only me and—a cat.” 


‘But if that is what I want, why not, dear ? There's a warm 
spot on my hearthstone which will just suit Istoler; and for 
yourself, you know where your place is. I want you both badly ; 
so badly that if you won’t give yourselves to me, I shall have to 
learn from you and take without asking.” 

He bent toward her, half folding her in his arms, then drew 
back and dropped her hand, kneeling before her with both of 
his own outstretched. 

‘* Patsy, you know I love you. Dear, will you come ?” 

And Patsy Carrick, after one look at his face, came. 

Of course it was all wildly imprudent. I have no excuse to 
offer for any of it, except that as theirs was a Christmas story, 
it could only end one way. 

It came hardest on me, for I was Jim Kingstone’s partner, 
and it was quite true that I could never spare him. When he 
appeared on the ranch on New Year’s morning with a wife in 
one hand and a cat in the other, I felt that I could never forgive 
either of the three. But I did, as I hope you will.. Jim bought 
out my share in the ranch, and I forgave them, sitting on what 
was then their hearthstone, and hearing the whole story very 
much as I have told it to you. There was never a great deal of 
reticence about Jim. 

T even found myself stroking Istoler as she sat on the hearth- 
stone, the picture of an idolized cat. They none of them met 
their deserts. 

My tale has no moral. I hear from them occasionally, and 
they are as happy as they have no business to be. 

My last communication came from the ranch on this Christ- 
mas morning, in the shape of a yellow telegraphic dispatch— 
necessarily laconic, but Jim Kingstone distinctly, even through 
the wire— 


‘* Congratulations—Istoler’s nose is broken. It’s a bey.” 
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ARJORY wanted to have a ae 
M house-party for the Christ- 
mas holidays, because it 
was ‘so English.” Nan would have 
been charmed with the idea if it 
hadn’t been for that last clause ; that 
was the red rag to the bull, and she 
charged valiantly down upon it. 

“Enghsh! I thought Christmas was a peculiarly German 
festival,” she snorted, contemptuously. 

‘‘Oh, no, dear,” Marjory replied, with her most superior 
married-sister air. ‘‘ Don’t you remember about the Druids, 
and their golden axes and yule-logs and mistletoe, and all 
that ?” 

‘* Can’t say I do,” retorted Nan, huffily; ‘‘ it was rather be- 
fore my time, I guess.” 

Nan and Marjory were sisters, orphans ; Nan’s home was 
with Marjory and Jock—or Maggie and John, as she persisted 
in calling them. They were people of some means, consider- 
able culture, and not a little good breeding. They had been 
married six or seven years, and had two pretty children who 
were the pride of Marjory’s eyes and the delight of Nan's life; 
but of late, when Nan came home from school for good this 
year, she had pronounced the atmosphere of the handsome 
home out Shortridge way unendurable. She had made obser- 
vations of a similar uature in the course of every vacation that 
she had spent there in the past three years; but, as she elegantly 
phrased it, she could “ stand it better in broken doses,” and 
then, there was no denying that matters were growing distinctly 
worse as time went on. 

John and Maggie had spent six months in England the year 
before. Up to that time they had been only mildly Anglo- 
maniac; but from this trip they returned calling each other 
Jock and Marjory, to make the house, as Nan said, ‘‘ unendur- 
ably, nauseously English.” Nan made no distinctions; she as- 
serted that she hated everything English, and she tried her best 
to make that assertion good. Despite the fact that she had all 
a healthy girl’s delight in a stinging gallop after nothing in 
particular, she affected to despise, and avoided, the anise-seed- 
bag hunts and paper chases the neighborhood indulged in, tried 
to prefer croquet to tennis, and wore Paris costumes and shoes 
with French heels. 

Such being her unregenerate state of mind, it is scant wonder 
that Marjory’s pet project of a London season for her, which 
she now proceeded for the fiftieth time to discuss, met with no 
favor. Nan was really a beauty, in her own perverse, contra- 
dictory way. ‘Just the style to take with English people,” 
Marjory averred, and if they could manage an acquaintance 
with the right people, and an introduction into the right set, 
there was nothing in the way of her being a great success in 
London. 

When this point was reached Nan spoiled everything by re- 
marking, ‘‘I’m not going over there to be coached and pushed 
and advertised like an actress; to have my points discussed, like 
a fast horse, and to have people speculating as to how much 
money I’ve got—they seem to think a gocd-looking American 
girl’s sole reason for being is to have money and want to buy a 
lord with it. You know I’ve so little they’d think it the rank- 
est presumption for me to come buying with it, if the amount 
were known—when I wouldn’t take one of the creatures as a 
gracious gift. No, dear, I shall go to London on my wedding 
journey ; not sooner.” 

The sight of Marjory’s face at this speech restored Nan’s 
good-humor, it was so very blank and queer. ‘‘ No,” she re- 
plied to the look, ‘‘ I haven’t asked him yet, nor even picked 
him out; but when I do, rest assured he shall be an American 
—and not,” she added, under her breath, ‘‘a wretched hybrid 
Anglomaniac, either.” 

‘‘ That’s just it, Nannie,” remonstrated her sister; ‘‘ you’ve 
never met a typical English gentleman, and you've no idea 
what they’re like. 
fore you make your choice.” 

“ T’ve seen some things that posed as pretty fair imitations 
of ’em,” said Nan, hotly, ‘‘and I didn’t fancy ’em.” Then, 
in reply to her sister's shocked, hurt exclamation, she added, 
‘* Of course I don’t mean John by that. Don’t let’s talk about 


it, anyhow; it always sets us to quarreling. Let’s talk about the 
house-party. 
call it Eng 
‘*But I thought it would be,” said Marjory, bewildered. 
‘‘ T thought we could have a Christmas hunt, and walk over in 
the evening, Christmas Eve, to services inthe church, It’s such 


I shall think it a lovely plan if only you won't 
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You ought to see something of people be-_ 
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a dear little Gothic church, and we could help decorate it, as 
they do in all the English stories and novels, and I do hope 
there’ll be snow. Maybe ”—meditatively—‘‘we could have 
waits. I think we could. The house isn’t large, and we 
could only have the Ballard girls and their mother and some 
men; but I think it could be made very En—nice, don’t you ?” 

‘““Of course I do,” said Nan, pacifically. ‘‘ What men, for 

instance ?” 
““That’s just it,” said Marjory — Marjory’s main ideas 
always had a way of coming out as a 
sort of conversational postscript. ‘‘ I am 
particular, rather, about what we do, be- 
cause Jock has asked a very pleasant 
Englishman out for the week. I want to 
show him we can have things nice in 
America, too. I’m very anxious that he 
should be pleased with you, dear; no 
knowing what he can do for us when we 
go for your London season. O, Nannie, I 
do hope you’re not going to be horrid to 
him just for pure meanness. I do think 
you can be more horrid to 
a man when you try than 
any really nice girl I know. 
You treat young Tom more 
like a dog than a human 
creature, half the time.” 

“T don’t!” blazed Nan,— 
‘* or, if Ido, he knows I don’t 
mean it. He knows I’m fond 
of him.” 

‘“*Oh, well,” said Mar- 
jory, disapprovingly, ‘I 
merely used him as an illus- 
tration. I’m sure I don’t 
want you to like that young person ‘more than reason.’ Of 
course he’s Jock’s partner, and all very well in bis way; but 
it’s a very aggressive and—well—American way. Don’t look 
so ‘frabjous’ about it, please, and do promise to be nice to 
Jock’s nice Englishman.” 

‘““Where did John pick him up ?’ said Nan, suspiciously; 
‘* on the steamer or the cars ?” 

Marjory flushed, the accusation came so near truth, and an- 
swered, evasively, that he ‘‘ met him last week in New York.” 
The facts in the case were these : John Martin, of the firm of 
Curtis, Son & Martin, leather merchants, of which Thomas 
Curtis, Sr., was Curtis, young Tom son, and himself Martin, 
had met on the train from his home to New York a gentleman 
whom he at first took to be an American of English proclivi- 
ties, like himself. The party in question taking him, as was 
natural from his appearance, for an Englishman, greeted him 
as a countryman, and they fell into conversation. John found 
that the man was in fact an Englishman, and apparently a per- 
son of standing. Now, had he been an American and never so 
charming, John Martin would as soon have thought of deeding 
him a portion of his property as asking him to his house on so 
slight an acquaintance; but as matters were, an invitation for 
the holiday week had been given and conditionally accepted 
before they parted. A note had been received later from the 
Englishman confirming the acceptance, and it was something 
in this epistle which had aroused gentle Marjory to unwonted 
decision of speech and manner. 

Poor Marjory ! She never could keep anything from Nan, 
even when she felt it would be most expedient to do so, and she 
presently brought out the sacred communication and explained 
the deductions they had drawn from it. The note was a short 
one, bluffly English, written on the letter head and inclosed in 
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the envelope of a not too expensive down-town hotel. It read: 
‘* Will be down Tuesday, if that will suit. Thanks. 
** Yours, Buccupp.” 


Marjory handled it gently and put her slender forefinger on 
the signature in a sort of beatific trance. 

‘* Don’t you see, dear, he has a title? A plain mister would 
sign with his initials or Christian name. He’s evidently not 
using it over here, for Jock is sure he said Mr. Buccupp in 
giving his name, and we'll call him so ; but we are confident 
he would never have signed his note that way unless he had 
a title.” 

‘*Buccupp,” said Nan, with an irreverent giggle. ‘ Buck-up— 
sounds rather Texasish, don’t you think? Why doesn’t he use 
his old title, if he’s got one ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” said Marjory, absently, ‘‘ but I’m rather 
glad he doesn’t. It would be nice to have a Sir Somebody stay- 
ing at your house; but then,” with that charming disposition 
so prevalent in society to keep all the good things to one’s self 
and away from one’s neighbors, “ if the others knew of it they’d 
be tagging here and inviting and running after him, till I would 
have no peace.” 

Nan went up-stairs after all the details for holiday week had 
been arranged, and paused at the big window on the landing 
to look out absently over the sound. Her eyes were full ofa 
tender light that made them very beautiful. Was Marjory 
right—was she really unkind to young Tom? She had re- 
garded him as her property, to have and to hold and to treat 
as she liked, since she had turned up her hair and put on long 
frocks. The power to make a fellow-creature perfectly happy 
or obviously miserable is one so new to a young girl, and 
withal so little understood by her, that it is small wonder she 
sometimes uses it mercilessly. Nan’s heart smote her at some 
recollections called up by Marjory’s words. A vision of young 
Tom’s broad shoulders and frank eyes came before her; of his 
hearty, cheery ways when not reduced to desperation by her 
teasing ;—the tender light in her eyes glowed and deepened, and 
she resolved to be all sweetness and render this the happiest 
Christmas of Tom’s life. No doubt of her ability to do so 
crossed her mind—she even thought of something further, that 
sent the blood up over her pretty face, mentally negatived it, 
laughed, and ran on up-stairs to write a note to young Tom, 
telling him to be sure to come out not later than Christmas 
Eve, as she had a special use for him then. 

The waits were found, subsidized and furnished with copies 
of the proper néels and carols, suitable mounts for the expected 





guests were in the stable, the plum-pudding promised to ty. all 
that could be desired, and there was every indication of snow; 
so Marjory’s heart was at peace within her, as befitted the 
season. Nan was so solicitous about her costumes and so quiet 
and demure, that she hoped everything from that quarter, anq 
saw no indication of trouble from any other. 

The Ballard girls, slight, pretty, vivacious young women of 
a type purely American, on whom their carefully acquireg 
Anglicisms of manner, dress, and speech sat oddly enoug h, 
with their mother and a couple of young gentlemen so ye ry 
English in their style as to have a flavor of cockney, made up 
a party very much after Marjory’s heart, till John broug ght 
down the illustrious guest of the occasion. A tall, loose-jointeg 
Englishman he was, something over six feet, with a delicate 
pinky complexion, a mild blue eye, and a rather straggling liekt. 
brown beard. He was notably well dressed, and in the ext); Ine 
of the prevailing London mode, and he had that stiff but con. 
sistently self-satisfied manner common to many Englishme n, 
which seems tc say, as they sit bolt upright in their chairs, 
grasping their hats in both hands, or support themselves with 
an angular elbow on the chimney piece: ‘‘ I may be awkw; ard, 
but I'm right ; you may be graceful, but you’re wrong ;” oad 
though a pleasant, good-humored fellow enough among the 
men, and greatly given to asking questions in regard to the 
country that would have convulsed any but such a prejudic- 
edly admiring audience, there was little to be gotten out cf 
him in feminine society. 

There were at that Christmas hunt who found it dull. A 
slight damper had been cast over the whole business by the 
announcement of Mr. Buccuppat the meet breakfast that he did 
not ride and was not a hunting man at all. On learning that 
it was only a fox hunt—they had really one brought out from 
town and liberated for the occasion—and seeming a little sur- 
prised that it was not for bear or buffalo, he consented with 
ready good humor to try a mount and join them. 

He went to the stables himself and chose his mount, a small, 
cobby mare, picked out because the grooms assured him she 
was perfectly safe, and mounted on her, with his stirrups 
strapped up till his knees bent nearly to her shoulders, as Nan 
declared, ‘‘to keep his feet from dragging,” he presented any- 
thing but an inspiring appearance. 1 

The hunt was a meet of the Bloomingdale hounds, ard the 
entire club was out in pink. They cantered blithely along, 
dotting the snow with brilliant bits of color and filling the air 
with the pleasant sounds of laughing voices, baying dogs, and 
the melody of the horn. But to Nan’s jaundiced eye it seemed 
the stupidest pastime ever invented by man. Young Tom was 
not down. He had been detained by something special at the 
office, and it was a question whether he could be down for 
Christmas Eve. All her philanthropic plans were crumbling 
to ruins, 

As she rode listlessly along, the snowy scene with its bright- 
coated riders was blotted out; she saw the long, white road 
between green, waving boughs, where she and young Tom had 
cut loose from the hunt last October and gone racing down 
the pike. She saw his horse shooting ahead, and heard the 
laughing challenge over his shoulder, ‘‘ Look out for yourself, 
I'm going to win !” felt again the light pressure of his arm 
around her and the touch of his lips just brushing her cheek 
as her horse swept in beside his and he took the stake; and she 
remembered with a contrite heart how crestfallen he had been 
at her unwarranted and disproportionate anger. Then she 
woke up to the fact that it was not October but December, and 
that she was plowing along over a snowy field with a party of 
other devoted beings after a fleeing fox and a yelping pack, and 
that Mr. Buccupp, on his sadly disproportioned steed, was riding 
close beside her, plainly bent on making himself agreeable and 
having answers to some of his numerous questions. 

Nan was in a penitent mood, and she embraced this oppor- 
tunity to do something somebody wanted her to, with ardor. 
She cared little for being in at the kill, and Mr. Buccupp’s mare 
was incapable of any speed, so they soon fell out of the hunt 
and plodded along contentedly in the rear, getting on toyether 
amazingly well. Marjory, who had followed the line of hunt 
in her phaeton, looked at the two lagging figures with incred- 
ulous, delighted eyes, and when the crowd returned t« lunch 
beamed on them with such satisfaction that Nan, had she not 
been buoyed up by the thought of a certain treacherous plan 
she had in her mind, would have been tempted to incontiuently 
snub and dismiss her Englishman. 

The programme was, for such of the party as felt disposed, 
to go over to the church after lunch and assist with the decora- 
tions. Nan met Marjory in the hall as the party dispersed to 
their rooms for change of costume. ‘If you have any «bjec- 
tions, prepare to shed them now,” she said, ‘‘ for ’'m not going 
over to the church, and I’m going to dress a Christmas-t1«e for 
the kiddies. I told John yesterday to send the tree ani orna- 
ments out, and I’ve got the presents ready. They sha'n’t be 
done out of their Christmas fun because we are all +» busy 
having a good time.” 

The remembrance of those two mounted figures was still 
warm in Marjory’s mind, and she was disposed to be cre«julous 
and complying. ‘‘ Just as you please,” she said, beamingly; 
‘‘Mrs. Ballard wouldn't mind to stay and matronize you. 
Hadn’t you better have one of the men—Mr. Buccup}), say— 
stay to help you get the things on the high boughs ?” 

Nan flushed a little guiltily. ‘‘ Young Tom will be down on 
the afternoon train, maybe, and he can help me; he’s « liandy 
boy,” she said, indifferently. And when young Tom swung 
across the snowy fields and turned in at the lodge gate liv saw 4 
slender figure muffied in furs, pacing to and fro waiting for him, 
that caused his eyes to brighten and his pulse to go up te: beats 
higher to the minute. 

The trimming of that Christmas-tree, alone among the spicy 
odors of the Christmas greenery in the little morning room, 
set apart for it, was a bit of Eden young Tom thinks he will 
never forget. Even when he is an old, old man, and has lost 
interest in most of the things of this world, it seems to him the 
scent of pine and holly will bring back Nan’s rosy face as she 
stood perched on the step-ladder arranging ornaments he was 
not to be trusted with, the touch of her soft little fingers as she 
took things from his hands, or the sound of her voice 4 she 
exclaimed over his strength when he lifted and shifted heavy 
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articles for her, or his inches, when, without heip from the 
step-ladder, he decorated the topmost branches of the tree. 

In such beguilements and blandishments the brief winter 
afternoon passed all too quickly, and they were obliged to light 


the gas to finish by. When the last toy was in place and Nan 
called from a side table where she was working over something, 
“ Shut your eyes and don’t open your mouth, I’m going to put 
your present on the tree,” a bold idea struck young Tom. 

" “$tand as you are fora moment, and don’t look, and I'll 
put yours on first,” he answered, with a queer shake in his 
voice. 

Nan did as she was bid, and turning when she was told, 
beheld young Tom with one wrist tied to an upper branch of 
the tree, regarding her with a mixture of sheepishness and 
bravado. Two imps of mischief, like little sparks, leaped up 
in her eyes at the absurd sight. Tom noted her unpropitious 
expression and was very conscious of looking like a fool. 
“Come and get it,” he said, threateningly. ‘‘ It isn’t polite to 
refuse Christmas gifts, you know.” 

‘‘ All right,” answered Nan, with shining eyes, ‘‘ but folks 
don’t take their presents off the tree till Christmas morning. 
You just hang up there as comfortably as you can ; I'll be 
down about 9 o’clock.” Then she turned out the gas, and, with 
asoft flutter of flying skirts and feet, and the barely heard 
echo of a smothered laugh, she was gone. 

There was a threshing together of the laden boughs, a clink- 
ing together and shattering of fragile ornaments, as Tom tore 
loose, and the next moment a young man witha bit of cord 
tied to his wrist, and in a most unholy frame of mind, was 
stumbling up the dusky stairs, using language that, while un- 
canonical, yet had a strong ecclesiastical flavor. 

When the party gathered for dinner Nan observed, with 
remorse and trepidation, that the worm had turned. You may 
wound a man’s heart seventy times and seven and still be for- 
given, but wound his vanity and the tale is shortened. Tom 
made himself as much of a general nuisance as Marjory had 
sighingly feared he would—indeed, he outran her expecta- 
tions. He did a dozen things calculated to annoy a well-bred 
English party, and finally turned his attention to Mr. Buccupp, 
and ran him most unkindly; telling him to which tribe 
the President and most of our prominent men belong, and what: 
their names signify in their native Indian tongue, with numer- 
ous other pieces of information which kept that worthy ex- 
claiming in wondering credulity. Some of the things he said 
were rather clever, but they were certainly not kind, and 
Marjory was in misery, as Nan could see. 

He finally crowned his atrocities by asking, when they all 
sat playing games and asking riddles, in Christmas fashion, in 
the big drawing-room after dinner, ‘‘ Why should all Anglo- 
maniacs summer in the Polar seas?” There was a blank silence. 
All felt that some new and greater blasphemy was about to be 
uttered, when Mr. Buccupp, who really seemed to want to 
know, asked, ‘‘ Why should they ?” 

‘* Because,” said young Tom, with a fiendish laugh, ‘‘ they 
could see there any morning, on the beach, the prints of 
whales.” 

Another deep and deadly silence followed this, broken at 
last by Marjory, who, in her capacity of hostess, felt some- 
thing must be said. ‘‘ Fancy!” she ejaculated ; ‘‘ how ab- 
surd !” and, by way of turning the subject, proposed some game. 

But finally, when the ladies went up-stairs to bed and left 
the gentlemen to their smoking, the Englishman followed 
young Tom to the smoking-room, and, clapping him on the 
shoulder, said, ‘‘ I’ve just thought out that riddle of yours— 
didn’t catch the id-yah at first, y’ know ; but I’ve got it now— 
the prints of whales—the Prince of Wales. Haw! haw! 
Vawstly clevah, I call that. Did y’ make it yourself ?” 

Young Tom, feeling himself, by reason of his recent deeds, 
a pariah among his kind, was grateful for the friendly hand 
of this his unconscious victim even. They chatted together, 
and, after the manner of friendly men, they talked shop, they 
exchanged business cards, and young Tom grew so hilarious 
that one might have doubted whether he had not taken too 
much wine at dinner ; and, later, when a telegram was brought 
to Mr. Buccupp, which he announced to the company con- 
tained information that would cut short his stay and oblige 
him to leave in the morning, young Tom gave him some ad- 
vice in regard to his adieux, which, he thought, if followed 
would amply revenge him for the misery of that wretched 
dinner hour. 

The next morning, as young Tom tramped moodily up and 
down upon the porch, debating whether to stay and stick it 
out or plead business and go up to town with Buccupp (he felt 
he could never look upon that Christmas-tree with a composed 
countenance, and inclined to the latter plan), the front door 
softly opened and a very deprecating voice said: ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas !” He turned to see Nan standing in the doorway. 
She was blushing, and had tousled her hair and her pretty 
morning-gown climbing after a bit of string, which she now 
held in her hand. She extended it toward Tom, showing the 
broken end, and said, in a voice scarcely above her breath, 
““Where’s my Christmas gift ?’ And it was a very different 
Nan from any he had known that Tom gathered up in his arms 
in answer to the query—a sweet, loyal, lovable little woman, 
from whom all the mischief and teasing seemed to have dropped 
away. ; 

When Nan finally began to think it was time to put her 
bangs and ruffles straight—in case any one else should be up at 
this heathenish hour—she drew away and remarked, with some- 
thing of her old sauciness, ‘‘ You know I’m just taking you for 
a change, you’re so violently—-Maggie says vilely—American, 
and I’m deadly tired of things English and imitation English— 
particularly the latter.” 

‘* Allright,” said Tom, philosophically, ‘‘ I don’t much care 
what you took me for—so you took me. We'll paint the house 
red, white and blue, and put a gilt eagle on the cupola, if it 
Pleases you ; it would suit me.” \ 

‘I'm sorry about John and Maggie,” said Nan, ruefully. 
“They'll hate it awfully, and you know they’re all I’ve got— 
but you, dear.” 

When Tom had suitably rewarded that sweet conclusion he 
assured her that John and Maggie would be easily reconciled. 
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‘** John will announce our engagement at the little dinner party 
to-night, if you’re willing,” he said, ‘‘and Maggie won't ob- 
ject.” 

‘*T don’t know, Tom,” she answered doubtfully. ‘‘ I know 
better than you how their hearts were set on something else, 
and they felt very angry about the way you made fun of Mr. 
Buccupp—or Lord Buccupp, as they call him among them- 
selves,” 

‘* What ?” said Tom, with a wild hurrah of laughter—and 
Nannie explained to him the conviction of the Martins regard- 
ing the distinguished position of their guest. 

*¢ And Maggie had ambitious visions of being sister-in-law 
to a ‘lordship,’ had she ?” he inquired, when he could get his 
breath for laughing. ‘* Well, now I’m sure I can make matters 
all right.” 

‘““Maybe you can,” said Nan, hopefully, ‘‘ you’re so much 
smarter than ”—she had thought to add ‘“‘than I thought you 
were ”; but with the dawn of that dutiful wifeliness which 
afterward sat so charmingly on her, completed her sentence 
with—‘ than I am.” 

And he did. John announced the engagement, and Mar- 
jory even looked pleased, in a chastened way, as Nan stood 
receiving good wishes, dimpling, smiling, blushing, the very 
image of youthful happiness. For, when Mr. Buccupp had 
taken his leave that morning, after cheering Marjory’s heart by 
saying that he hoped to see herself and her sister at his place in 


London when they came over, and that he should do his best, 


there to serve them, he put into her hand, instead of the 
address card he would ordinarily have used, his business card, 
as young Tom had expressly instructed and charged him to do, 
assuring him it was the American custom, and the legend her 
astonished and horrified eyes read thereon was : 
BUCCUPP, 
LADIES’ TAILorR, Lonpon, E. C. 
Tailor by Permission to Her Grace the Duchess of. 





THAMUS. 


AND it is said that Thamus sailed 
Off islands of gean seas 

No seaman yet had ever hailed ; 

No merchant yet had sailed to these, 
Phoenician or the Chersonese. 
And lying all becalmed, ’tis told, 
‘How wonderful with peace that night 

Rolled out of dusk and dreamy gold 
One star, whose splendor seemed to write 
Laws that were mightier than might. 

Like shadows on a shadow ship 
The dark-haired, dark-eyed sailors lay, 

When from the island seemed to slip, 
Borne overhead and far away, 

A voice that ‘‘ Thamus !” seemed to say. 

Then silence; and the languid Greek, 

The lounging Cretan, watched the sky, 

Or in carousal ceased to speak 
And sing. Again came rolling by 
The voice, and ‘‘Thamus !” in its cry. 

All were awake: Tall, swarthy men 
With bated breath stood listening, 

Or gravely scanned the shore. And then, 
Although they saw no living thing, 
Again they heard the summons ring, 

And ‘‘Thamus !” sounded shore and sea; 
And at the third call leaned the Greek 

Full facing toward the isle; and he 
Cried to the voice and bade it speak 
The mission, message it would seek. 


‘*Thou shalt sail on to such a place 
Among the pagan seas,” it said, 
‘To such a land; and thou shalt face 
Against it when the east is red, 
And cry aloud, ‘ Great Pan is dead !’” 
As fearful of unholy word 
Their souls stood stricken with strange fear— 
Then Thamus said, ‘‘ Yea, I have heard. 
Yet ’tis my purpose still to steer 
Straight on. That land shall never hear!” 
And so they sailed that night; and came 
Into an unknown sea; and there 
The east burnt like a sword of flame 
A Cyclops forges; straight the air 
Lay sick with calm; the morn was fair. 
Then double dread was theirs ; and dread 
Was Thamus’s; and he raised his hand 
And shouted, ‘* Pan! great Pan is dead !” 
And all the twilight-haunted land 
Cried, ‘‘ Pan is dead !” from peak to strand. 
They saw pale shrines and temples nod 
Among the shaken trees; and pale 
Wild forms of goddess and of god 
Craw] forth with crumbling limbs and trail 
Woe, till the dim land grew one wail. 
What tripods groaned ?—Serapis first 
Within Canopus’s temples heard 
The word, and his brute granite burst 
A monster bulk. Dodona stirred 
And bowed huge oaks before the word, 
That left them thunder-riven. Fell 
On Aphaca where, marble-hewn, 
The marble Venus had a well 
That burnt white fire like a moon— 
And, lo! her loveliness lay strewn. 


Then o’er Cilicia passed, and bent 
Sarpedon’s oracle with scorn, 
Apollo— Yea! the god lay rent, 
And Delphos dumb, And, lo! the morn 
O’er Bethlehem where Christ lay born. 
MADISON CAWEIN. 






IN PORT. 


By PaTIENCE STAPLETON. 


APTAIN STACY was a lonely old man. He called 

( himself a barnacle ; said sometimes he was a battered 
hulk, tide-drifted to a shoal, yet generally he was 
cheerfully reminiscent. He could tell thrilling sea-steries, and 
sunny afternoons, down on the rotting wharves, he was likely 
to be surrounded by an awe-inspired circle of barefooted and 
freckled boys, who for the time sat in reverent quiet. There 
was no other captain in the forgotten coast town; its other 
aged seafaring men had found safe anchorage from the storms 
of poverty in that grandest of charities, Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 

Captain Stacy almost regretted his stately mansion on the 
hill, with its green blinds and pillared portico. He would have 
liked to exchange sea recollections with other tars. He referred 
to the absent men as fortunate, but he did not think so at heart. 
He said one day to Relief Stacy, his niece and housekeeper, 
that Snug Harbor was like seeing the lights of port after a 
disastrous voyage. 

** T believe,” said Relief, a tall, thin old maid with severe 
black eyebrows and Roman nose, who the neighbors said 
tyrannized over the captain, “that you'd rather be paupering 
there than here in the finest house in town, owned by the Stacy 
family over a century.” 

‘*A seafaring man can’t settle down like a land-lubber,” 
smiled the captain as Relief tossed her head. He thought what 
pride and comfort she would take in the old house when he was 
no more, 

Sunday afternoon, after his visit to the graveyard—he never 
missed that unless the snow was deep—he would wander home 
by the shore, past the cove where the sluggish tide, weary of 
long travel, hissed through fields of eel-grass, lifted the thirsty 
seaweed clinging to the gray rocks, and reached a shining silver 
ribbon through the marsh to the heart of the woods. Here 
near a century past his father had built ships; from that mound 
they were launched, and if you dug deep you would find rotting 
chips and rusty nails. 

The mystery of the ships had gone outward with the mys- 
tery of the tide—that resistless ebb and flow, the solemn march 
inland, the silent sweep seaward, the wherefore no man shall 
ever know. Over the hill, clothed now in dense growth of a 
new forest, wound a road, and here, drawn by oxen, came in 
those days spars and masts from the depths of the woods. What 
better fate for a noble tree than to live again on a fine, brave 
ship, to cross wide seas, and feel again the stirring winter gale 
or the soft, languorous summer breeze from tropic seas? Again 
to stand a spire to heaven, branched by spars and leaved with 
clinging cordage ; to feel once more the thrill of life, the drag- 
ging of the wind-curved sail, so like the days when fettered 
leaves glinted in the sun, and the whole green mass, by one air 
stirred, rose in protest and whispered revolt. What nobler 
rest than depth of ocean? Better than to fall, and lie and rot 
in mossy pall and give new life to younger trees. 

No sound now in the old ship-yard but the song of birds, the 
chatter of a squirrel, the music of the idle waves. It is hard 
to have outlived the prosperity of a town, to walk in ghostly 
ways with those who are no more, To remember a ship at 
every wharf, and the hum of commerce, the murmur of men; 
to see now a battered coasting schooner at anchor, dories rock- 
ing in the waves, and one small, cat-rigged boat, his own 
Clarinda, the one small link that kept the captain’s life 
bright, and made strength still in his good right arm. 

In the old days a red coach and four spanking bays dashed 
by the captain’s mansion and brought a thrill of the cuter 
world, but now an unsightly black line crawled across the 
spindling bridge over the shoals, and the shrill whistle of a lo- 
comotive destroyed the quiet of the town, stopped, panting a 
moment, at the tiny depot, and then, with mocking screech, 
fled from the place that was but a way station. 

One cold December day the captain, as was his custem, sat 
by an open fire where the hysterical pine sticks chattered and 
sputtered against the hard wood, until the last burned with 
deep red glow and comforting heat while the pine sifted in 
white ashes up the wide chimney. The captain dreamed and 
saw perchance a ship and strange ports and nights at sea in the 
coals, and castles where he might have dwelt. Relief came 
clattering across the polished floor, stepping gingerly on the rich 
rug brought from a far country. 

‘* Brother Dan’l’s folks come in from Westport,” she said un- 
easily as the captain woke with a start and sat up erect as if he 
had never dozed at all ; ‘‘ they are going todo some trading, so 
they didn’t stop ; they wanted us to come down and spend 
Sunday—it’s Chris’mus, you know. I told ’em you never liked 
to go from home that day and I hadn’t no thought of leaving 
you. They are going to havea tree, some sort of a fancy thing, 
for Irene Relief, my namesake, the chubby one, and ’—Relief, 
hesitated, her faded blue eyes looked bright and eager, her 
wrinkled face softened. She loved her namesake as a loveless 
woman will some fond young thing, and a Christmas-tree was 
all unknown to her. 

‘*T'd like to go and see the children,” said the captain gently. 
‘* How pleased they’d be! but I couldn't leave the old home that 
day. I like tostay with my ghosts. But you must go, Relief ; 
you'd make me feel bad to stay. You need a change anda 
good time, and if you don’t get all tired out it will do you good. 
You bundle up warm and fill that foot-warmer with hot water, 
put socks over your shoes and put on Mis’ Stacy’s fur cape ; 
you'll enjoy the ride. Why, I wouldn’t have you miss it for 
the world! We don’t have warm victuals Sunday, anyway, 
and I can heat my coffee and warm the pie. Id like the quiet, 
too, for I’ve got some business on my mind. Now you go and 
get ready, for they’ll want to start before sundown. If I’m 
down street when you go, put the door-key under the mat and 
the cats in the kitchen.” - 

‘* But it don’t seem right a Chris’mus,” said Relief, hesitat- 
ing between duty and desire. 
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‘“A good sailor obeys orders without question,” said the 
captain. 

Then there sounded the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and 
the captain hurried to the window, where, across the flats, for 
the tide was low, he saw the train on the bridge. ‘‘ Bless my 
soul! four o’clock already. How time does fly ! Mail time, and 
I must get down to the office. Here is a bill.” The captain 
took from a worn leather wallet one of a few, a very few bills, 
carefully pressed. He handled it reverently, for money was 
scarce in the old town and the savings of long years of toil 
were fading fast under the captain’s generous hands. ‘It’s 
a little present, and you can buy something for Irene. If 
you go ‘long now you'll have time before Dan’l’s folks get 
back. Isawa wonderful doll down to the store—open and shet 
its eyes like a real baby and had a great head of hair. What 
things they git up nowadays! All my children had was corn- 
cobs and wooden dolls, or chiny-headed ones.” 

‘* You don’t tell me !” quivered Relief. ‘‘ Really shet its eyes ? 
Seems like witchcraft—set the child wild! I’m dre’ful ’fraid 
it’s gone.” She trembled all over now. ‘I don’t feel right 
about leaving you—real hair on its head, did you say, now? I 
can git my things on ina minute. Won’t you step in and tell 
’em to keep it for me ?¢” 

‘* You'll be there fore I do,” said the captain. ‘‘ I’m going 
down the back way. Be sure and put on Mis’ Stacy’s cape and 
those old socks of mine, and wrap up your ears.” He fairly 
pushed the old woman from the room, and, smiling a little at 
her eagerness, donned his big overcoat and overshoes, his 
Kossuth hat and his brown mittens, and went crunching over 
the snow, down the hill to the one brick building in town-—the 
custom-house and post-office. There were some little children 
sliding on the snow, and tkey called to him gayly : ‘‘ Hullo, 
cap’n ! come slide.” ‘‘ Old bones,” he answered, and went on 
his way, a nautical Santa Claus, with long white beard and 
blue twinkling eyes. He glanced at his boat rocking in the 
waves, with a sailor’s eye to detail. She lay easy, and every- 
thing was taut and trim aboard. He stepped into a store for 
his newspaper, a staid old Boston journal, whose opinions he 
quoted always, with stronger ones of his own. Especially 
when with a favorable audience he discussed the decline of 
American shipping, and, raising his voice to a .roar, ended : 

‘“*You may cross the Atlantic a dozen times, sir, and never 
see our flag. Look at this town ; not a ship in port, and prop- 
erty worth nothing.” 

He majestically silenced all objections or suggestions that 
perhaps there was nothing now in the town to load a vessel, 
nor any demand for foreign imports. 

A bulky envelope awaited him this frosty afternoon. It 
was stamped with the Washington postmark, and was so large 
it overflowed the small letter-box. The postmistress looked 
over her spectacles ; she did so want to inquire, the little curls 
each side of her head quivered with curiosity. The captain 
met her gaze coldly ; he had no intention of gossiping with a 
woman or telling her his private affairs. He pocketed his let- 
ter and paper and went swiftly home to his big mansion under 
the century elms. He got his tea himself, but had small appe- 
tite, and afterward sat silent by the fire absorbed in the official- 
looking papers the envelope contained. The light from the 
blazing logs flickered about the quaint old room, dwelling with 
reverent touch on the captain’s bronzed and wrinkled face, his 
kindly eyes, the snow of hair and beard. On the table by the 
lamp lay his unopened journal, the Maltese cat purred about 
his legs, while the black cat, curled in a chair, regarded him 
with solemn green eyes. 

‘* How Id like mother to know this,” the captain said aloud. 
She had been sleeping these twenty years in the graveyard 
looking toward the west ;—indeed, it seemed as if they buried 
the dead in that land facing the sunset, and it is a pleasant 
thought, surely, that the last red rays of the sun rest with warm 
and tender light on the lonely graves of those who watched its 
course so many long and patient years. Never a bit of good 
news but the captain’s thoughts went back to her, the sharer 
of all his hopes and joys for many years. The old clock, taller 
than the captain, clder by half a century, ticked the moments 
monotonously away. On the glistening snow the moon traced 
marvelous broidery through the branches of the elms. All 
the waves in the harbor seemed alive with joy ; beneath the 
moon a shining pathway lay like the wake of a phantom ship. 
The captain looked wistfully on the sparkling night. 

‘*A fair wind and ebb tide, a chance in a hundred,” he 
sighed. ‘‘ He must be poor, dreadful poor, and what a fortune to 
him! A sum enough to live on and a thousand dollars in 
money; every month, sure as the time comes, something more 
than he could earn, What a surprise to old Jimmy !—for I’ve 
neyer writ him, fearing I couldn't get it. If I'd failed it would 
haye gone hard with him, He’s older than me by ten year, but 
he hever would own it.” 

He paced the room, stopping now and then to look over the 
white fields to the harbor. The fire died to red coals ; outside 
the wind whispered to the shuddering elms. A moment later 
and the room was empty; stealthily, like a thief in the night, a 
dark figure went from the old porch, closed the door, and look- 
ing back as one might in saying farewell, hastened down the 
hill. The cats came creeping in from the hall where they had 
followed, and each with weird wail settled in its cushion. The 
fiery coals faded to gray ashes, the cold crept in, and the old 
clock solemnly counted the seconds. 


** Each one a soul born, born, born, 
Each one a soul gone, gone, gone.”’ 


Timid mice crept from holes in the wainscoting and pattered 
over the shining floor. The old house breathed with memories, 
haunted by the passing of many lives, the footsteps and laugh- 
ter, of little children. 

‘he captain rowed out to his boat in a dory, left that at the 
buoy, and set the Clarinda free. She spread her sail like an 
unloosed bird and sped out across the harbor. Never a soul 
saw or knew; the town was all asleep, the house lights dying 
out one by one, like waning stars in the dawn, Where the tide 
rushed through the narrows into the river the current boiled 
and. bubbled, and the Clarinda passed in a wake of foam that 
hissed high on her bow. She bent to the stronger breeze as she 
swept into the majestic current of the river, and steadily on, 
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past sloping shores where the meadows shone green in sum- 
mer time, past forests palled with moss, old pines and firs that 
harbored in fair days hoarse crows and hawks and swift 
mackerel gulls with their pearly tints, so like the fog they seem 
born of it. From farm-house windows wavering gleams of light 
shot across the water, honest watch-dogs barked, and a skulk- 
ing fox—a glimpse of red on the dense white—stopped a scared 
second to watch the sail flit past... Toppling buoys danced mer- 
rily in the stream, a hidden reef showed here and there its 
stick and barrel—well the captain read the story of the river 
printed in such signs. Once a deep bark brought a host of 
echoes in some echo-land like the pack of a ghostly huntsman. 
Now the river widened, and between two starlit worlds floated 
the lonely boat. The night was soundless, and bitterly, piti- 
lessly cold. The North star shone bright as the one bright star 
that led the Magi in centuries past. 

Strange and awesome in the silence there came the sound of 
a human voice in loud command. Had a fog veiled the river 
in its shroud of mist the listener would have sworn a full-rigged 
ship was sailing past ; he could have fancied from those ring- 
ing tones there was the rattle of cordage, the sweep of sails, 
even the sound of sailors answering orders and their busy foot- 
steps on the deck. In delirium brought on by the cold the cap- 
tain thought himself aboard a ship long rotting on some far 
coast ; he lived the past again and saw the masts and sails, the 
faces of his men, and felt, as he spoke, the willing obedience 
and swift service of his old mariners who had sailed with him 
many a voyage. He called by name and seemed to see men 
who had been dead these thirty years. Yet if it were possible 
they would have come to serve him in his awful need, trooping 
forth from the mould and earth with a cheery ‘“‘ Aye, aye, sir.” 
From ocean depths, from foreign church-yards, from the 
graves of the unrecorded and forgotten. 

His hand on the tiller, the captain still guided his craft along 
the rocky way, steered by each buoy and ledge, and on until 
ahead gleamed a golden eye that came and went and swung a 
glittering line across the river. Straight from the nearing 
ocean came great crested billows, tossing the boat like an egg- 
shell, lifting her high and burying her deep in hollows. Steadily 
she went on her course. 

Across the river from the golden eye, Hendricks Head light- 
house, dwelt the captain’s old cook. He was eighty years old, 
his wife near his age, and the hut they owned had been his 
father’s. How cold it was on that wintry coast the folk along 
shore knew. 

The house, picturesque enough to passers-by, was meagre 
protection from the weather, and their wretched food but served 
to keep the life in them. Along that bleak shore men and 
women live to a ripe old age, despite bitterest poverty. 

What stories the captain used to tell of Jimmy Jones, this 
old cook : ‘‘ Sailed with me twenty years ; always willing and 
obliging ; best cook Iever had. His plum duff was a marvel. 
There was little enough to work with in those days ; no canned 
meats at all.” Reminiscent, the captain would tell tu his admir- 
ing audience of small and freckled boys, of a mutiny, the only 
one he ever experienced. Not his own crew, hired around the 
Maine village, but a pick-up lot brought aboard drunk in 
Boston. He had no firearm, never carried one, and things 
looked pretty black with only the mate on his side and the men 
all gathered in the forecastle, when Jimmy came cautiously to 
the cabin. 

‘*** Cap'n,’ he said, ‘ ’'ve a drug in my chist as will lay all of 
’em out cold. Gimme the word and I'll pizen every mother’s son 
of ’em.’ ” 

‘** An’ he done it ?” from the captain’s breathless audience. 

“No. I reasoned with ‘em, put some-in irons, but Jimmy 
was a bit too zealous and I was some afraid of him myself 
after that.” 

Old Jimmy was feeble this winter. The cold had got in his 
bones and chained him to his chair; the summer had been damp 
and chilly, fish scarce, and now the short-lobster law was in 
force, his lobster-pots brought him poor returns. It fretted him 
to see his wife gathering drift along the shore; that had been 
his work, and she was but feeble, too. He never grumbled, but 
she did ; tall, lean and wrinkled, she might have been hanged 
for a witch in old Salem days. 

They slept on a feather bed guarded by four tall posts. On 
one hung the woman’s gown, a queer silhouette of herself. 
The fire was out in the stove, and through the frosted panes 
the moonlight, wan and weird, crept shuddering to the floor. 
Every beam in the house creaked and strained, so the sound of 
footsteps over the crisp snow woke neither of them. But sud- 
denly a sounding rap and a voice calling stirred the old man. 
Forgetting his weight of years he sprang to his feet and thrust 
on his clothes, calling : 

** Aye, aye, sir.” 

‘*What’s the matter ?” asked the old woman shrilly. ‘‘ There 
ain’t no one.” 

‘*T heer’d the cap’n calling,” cried Jimmy running to the 
door. ; 

‘*He’s crazy ; the cap’n’s safe abed way up town,” she said 
sitting up in bed and listening. 

‘* Why, cap’n!” from Jimmy, eager and incredulous, “ ’tain’t 
you ?” 

And the answer, oddly feeble: ‘‘ Aye, Jimmy, fetched her 
through—forty years a captain—never lost a ship yet, if I did 
crawl in through the cabin window—master at nineteen. 
Tom’s on watch, the danger’s all ever, so I'll turn in a bit.” 

The old woman, who had hastily dressed, came out with a 
lamp and kindled the fire and made hot tea—all they had. 
Jimmy on his knees rubbed the captain’s chilled hands, shapely 
yet, despite long years of toil. 

‘*He’s gone out of his head,” she whispered as the captain 
mumbled in his beard, his bright eyes straight before him. 
‘Tl git him to bed ; he’ll warm quicker there.” 

“Cap'n, look up,” quavered the old cook. ‘‘It was madness to 
come down here. What made ye do it@® I'll run down an’ make 
the boat farst ef that’s worryin’ ye.” 

‘*Tom’s on watch, I told you,” said the captain fretfully. ‘ It’s 
all right. That’s my way—no loose ends, all ship-shape.” 

** Allus, cap’n.” 

‘* Remember the clipper Lucretia? That was a shin—shortest 
passage but one ever made in a ship across the Atlantic.” 


‘* Aye, cap’n, an’ now drink yer tea, it will heaten ye; ye} 
come to yerself arter a bit.” 

‘The bed is warmed,” said the old woman ; ‘‘ you bring him, 
He'll git better there.” 

The captain staggered to his feet. ‘‘ Yes, Pll turn in; danger’s 
over. Call me if I’m needed.” 

“‘[Tll make sure,” she answered, hanging up his coat wit}, 
reverent hand and laying on the table his Kossuth hat an] 
clumsy mittens. ‘‘ Whatever brought that poor soul here this 
night,” she muttered, ‘‘he was allus good to Jimmy. Mebjlie 
(and her lips quivered) mebbe—but it couldn’t be ; he spoke oy, 
it onct last summer—them papers, the pension—my boy’s that 
was killed in the war.” She ran to the bedroom. ‘‘ Cap'n, you 
hain’t—hain’t good news of the pension ?” 

He pointed one feeble hand,a gleam of recollection in }yjs 
eyes. : 

‘*TIn the pocket of my coat—be careful of them. Go to an 
honest lawyer ; there’s enough to keep you in comfort.” — Thi, 
louder, half raising himself : ‘‘ Who'll volunteer? What s;- 
vage there is the crew shares. It’s a water-logged brig. If 
there’s life there, I wouldn’t leave a dog adrift in mid-ocean. \ 
deserted bark at sea, boys; think if you were in it and I pass] 
you by.” ; 

The two old people pored over the papers—a gift from tlic 
grave of their dead boy sleeping in the South under the m:\..- 
nolias. Just as hunger and pauperism, the town poor-hou 
stared them in the face this had come, a gift as from Heaven 

‘*Cap’n,” sobbed the old woman, ‘‘I carn’t find words io 
thank ye.” 

‘‘Nor I,” sobbed old Jimmy. ‘‘God bless ye and make ye 
well!” 

The captain was past hearing, heeding. Under the snow of 
his beard his breath came labored and slow. 

‘*Christmas Day, Jimmy—lonesome at sea,” he muttered, 
faintly. ‘‘ Wonder where mother is—what she is doing—a1i! 
the children, they’ll miss me to-day. Let’s be merry and make 
the best of it; a good dinner for the cabin and galley. Give 
the crew pudding. Don’t stint the spices and raisins, you res- 
cal. Give ’em plum duff. Give ’em, too, my good wishes for 
them and the folks at home.” 

** Aye, cap’n,” cried the old man, staggering to the bed, “ if 
*twas but the old days over again!” 

A silence, a shuddering sigh, and on Christmas morning, after 
bringing tidings of comfort and joy to a desolate hearth, the 
life-ship of Captain Stacy sailed into port. 


THE HOLY DAWN. 


O Gop, the Dawn is coming up the east ! 

White as a virgin waking from a dream, 

Or a chaste lily on a crystal stream ; 

Sweet as the June air when the rain has ceased, 
Sweet as a love that you had hoped for least ; 

Dear as remembered kisses that are gone, 

Pure as a cloistered nun,—dear God, the Dawn— 
The holy Dawn—is coming up the east ! 

Now, every vein, run full with sacred fire ! 

And, heart, beat fast and thrill in ecstasy ! 
And, soul, leap up in exquisite desire ! 

And throb with passion, every pulse of me !|— 
Peace to each man, O Christ, and each dumb beast,— 
Thy holy Dawn is coming up the east ! 

ELLA HIGGINSOoN. 


“IN A GAS TOWN.” 


By Eva WILDER McGLASSON. 





was not quite dark, but gas 
standards along the streets 
were beginning to flare, the 
gaunt poles transformed into 
gigantic torches through thie 
simple magic of an oil-cup 
borne on a long handle by a 
small boy. 

Mrs. Rivers stared after 
him with a sense of aching 
stupidity. His figure pr- 
sented itself in a weird illn- 
mination, all startling black 
and white. His gait, a rapid dog-trot, took an unearthly sort 
of buoyancy from the blazing wick he carried. 

In the exaggerated lights and shadows he looked like an wn- 
holy spirit frisking along the ground, striking fever and pesti- 
lence upon the dark cheek of the sleeping earth. 

‘“*T can’t tell her,” said Mrs. Rivers ina kind of gasp. “ !’a, 
I just can’t !” 

Her father, James Clinkenbeard, a small, meek old man, 
whose skin and scant hair bore out the faint copperas tints of |:is 
clothes, opened and shut his lips helplessly. Then he sai‘, 
‘* Well, some one’ll hev to, Is’bel. ‘Thing is, your ma’s always 
been so wrapped up in Jason—Id’ know. She'll take it hard. 
She’s always figured on his stayin’ single till he was pretty well 
on. He’s only twenty-one, and that Wells girl! Id’ know! 
your ma’ll never git over it.” 

He looked miserably toward home, a stern-visaged, white 
frame-house, set just across the yard from his daughter’s green 
cottage. Both were well-kept dwellings with heavy lilac- 
bushes and low-branching fruit-trees about them. Across thie 
narrow street, however, rather a poor lot of new, one-storic( 
houses-stood,-their-unfenced. garden spaces and shutterless win- 
dows giving them a blank, browbeaten expression. 

They had been hurriedly put up since the Indiana town dis- 
covered itself to be in the gas-belt and rose to the event ina 
wild burst of enterprise. 
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The Clinkenbeard house belonged to the decent period when 
the adjacent country had been a sweep of green fields, unsur- 
veyed and undivided into town lots ; when chimneys had 
smoked cheerfully of mornings and night was a respectable 
darkness, not yet polluted with glaring arches of flame. 

‘It'll kill her,” said Is’bel, putting out a foot to keep the 
baby from crawling over the door-sill. ‘‘ Jason deserves the 
very worst can happen to him, if he is the only brother I got ! 
—marrying into a family like those Wellses! Why, I never 
knew he was on more than speaking terms with Lilly—design- 
ing thing she is !” 

Her father considerately transferred his weight to the foot 
with which he had been abstractedly turning a hole in the turf 
at Is’bel’s doorstep. He had an air of uncertainty. 

** Well, I d’ know,” he demurred-—‘‘ of course they’re awful 
mean stock, the Wellses, but I never heard a word agin Lilly. 
She’s growed up real sweet-appearin’. "Minds me of a little 
yeller-headed mustard-blossom stickin’ its head up out of a 
bank of weeds.” * 

‘‘ Well, I will! Pa, you beat everything ; youdoso! She's 
got a pile of real sandy hair, kinkey as wool. © If you call that 
pretty !—I must say I didn’t look to see you take up for her.” 

Then, seeing a loophole of escape for herself, she added se- 
verely, ‘‘ I wouldn’t wonder if you found it easier to tell ma 
than I could. You seem to feel real kind toward Lilly. I 
don’t believe but what my tongue would fail me.” 

‘““You might come along over, Is’bel, and kinder be by in 
case——” ; 

‘¢Ma’d rather have no one around.” 
shut. 

Mr. Clinkenbeard, left alone in the darkness, had a moment 
of resentment. He felt his knees shake as he stumbled across 
the sere October grass He opened the side door and slunk in. 
His wife, her spectacles spanning the silvery hair sparsely rip- 
pling on her brows, sat in a splint rocker by the walnut centre- 
table, a red-plush album with padded covers open in her lap. 

She barely looked up. A little contented smile touched her 
faded lips. She was a pretty old woman, and in the lamp-light, 
with the smile on her face, some subtle afterglow of youth 
brightened about her. 

‘¢T was just thinkin’,” she said, ‘‘ how it’d do to hev this tin- 
type of Jason enlarged? There was a man around to-day of- 
ferred to do it real reasonable, gilt frame throwed in. We got 
a good many of Jason, but I always kind of liked the expres- 
sion in this one-—sort of teasin’, like when he used to pull Is’bel’s 
long braids and pleg the cat. He hed on his first long pants, 
too,—_I mind the goods as well,—a shepherd’s plaid, small 
check. They were better than anything I most ever saw— 
why, pa! ain’t you feelin’ just right ?” 

She got up, startled at the old man’s look, as he stood by the 
door, confused by her unconsciousness of the news he bore. He 
never knew just how he told that story. 

What he remembered afterward was his wife’s face as she 
gave ear. 

She neither fainted nor made any outcry. The delicately 
mottled pink in her soft old cheeks seemed as if blotted out by 
a dull grayness. Her frail figure appeared to become lax and 
bent. Into her blue eyes a strange hardness crept, a look like 
that of a marble head whose chiseled pupils are filled with 
cold shadows. 

Her son, her one son, was lost to her forever; this was what 
the tale meant, though it sounded so little in the telling, and 
was merely to the casual ear the narrative of a runaway mar- 
riage, a story spiced with romance and to be ended in the usual 
way—with blessings and a few forgiving tears. 

To Mrs. Clinkenbeard it was a black-fringed dirge, more 
desolate than a wail for the dead 

Indeed, it seemed to her that she could have better borne the 
tidings of her boy’s death. She had in it a sense of unreality. 
His supper was out there in the oven, he was a little late, post- 
ing up the books in the nail-factory. He would be in pres- 
ently. She could catch the smell of coffee. The pot must 
be set back. 

What was this hideous thing she had just heard? She knew 
the Wells people, in such sort as respectable folk who clean 
house twice a year and go to church of Sundays, may know the 
quarrelsome dwellers in a ramshackle hovel round the corner. 

Miserably poor and shiftless they had been—the father given 
to his cups, the mother a limp, slatternly woman who beat her 
brood of children and wept over her troubles, except when she 
bickered over the fence with the people next door. 

When the pair died the boys had got work in the factories 
which the gas brought to the town. 

Lilly, the only girl, went to live with her oldest brother, who 
had married and was maintaining a ménage almost as thrift- 
less as that of his parents. 

The girl had run wild) Mrs. Clinkenbeard had a sharp 
memory of her as a thin child with heaps of strangely yellow 
hair, an impudent bit of a face, and a general reputation for 
being ‘‘ sassy.” 

Once, as Is’bel passed by the Wells house on her way to 
school, prim in starched gingham, her sleek hair tied with 
ribbon, a little lean figure, unpicturesque in its ragged petti- 
coat, had darted out, jerked the pink streamers loose, and 
sprung back laughing shrilly, while Is’bel plucked at her 
braided locks, crying out. 

This came back to Mrs. Clinkenbeard, unchastened by any 
sense of the envy and wretchedness which lay in that childish 
outburst of spite. 

That her boy should have been beguiled into an instant’s 
fancy for a girl of breeding so alien to his own seemed to Mrs. 
Clinkenbeard a subversion of judgment. 

There was no doubt, of course, that he had been beguiled. 
In his mother’s opinion there was nothing even in so material a 
matter as Lilly Wells’s looks to commend her. 

There might. indeed, be a taste perverted enough to fancy 
pallor and glooming eyes and a dazzle of culpably bright hair, 
but Mrs. Clinkenbeard had the modern esthetic anzemia, and 
cherished ideals of a chaste and bloodless nature. 

She admired the sort of beauty which has no strangeness in 
its proportion, the style which is so familiar in its roundness 
and freshness that the eye scarcely takes in a sense of its har- 
mony, 


Whereupon the door 
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What Mrs. Clinkenbeard said to her husband was simply 
this : 

‘* We got Is’bel. She’s always bena good girl. I always 
put Jason before her. But I'll try to make it up to her now. 
She’s all the child we got.” 

Clinkenbeard had never had any illusions about his son. 
Jason was to him a young man of ordinary parts, with no sug- 
gestions of a halo about his chestnut locks. He had been 
pushed to the rear ever since the blustering boy-baby came to 
win away the wife’s attention. But Clinkenbeard, wrestling 
with a vague feeling of injustice toward the usurper, raised a 
feeble quaver. 

** Well, now, ma, if Jason comes and beats around and gits 
down and asks usif we won't overlook things—eh /—You 
couldn’t heart it to turn him off.’ 

‘“* He won't come,” said Mrs. Clinkenbeard in a strained 
voice. She knew him. “ He'll wait for me to take the first 
step. Itain’t fer them that falls to ask to be lifted. If they 
got any pride they’d rather stay down than beg to be raised. 
And Jason’s proud. Soam I. The first step’ll never be taken.” 

The year groped darkly down into the dun valley of No- 
vember. In the town houses stoves sputtered with gas, their 
littie glass doors glazed with flickering blue. The Clinken- 
beard dwelling wore a forbidding look. The front blinds were 
always down, and winter flowers no longer brightened the 
window-ledges. 

Sometimes, when Is’bel brought her baby in, a little fat 
hand patted the panes below the curtain edge, and at such 
times Mrs. Clinkenbeard, looking in from the back room, 
would pale to remember other little hands which had once left 
silvery marks upon the glass. 

A neighbor woman dropping in, one day late in the year, 
remarked the absence of Mrs. Clinkenbeard’s flower-pots. 

‘““Your geranyums used to give a body real comfort, 
bloomin’ in snow time,” she said. Mrs. Clinkenbeard, knitting 
a baby’s sock, drew her lips. She looked bony and colorless. 
All her old prettiness was bleached and faded, and her hair at 
the temples seemed as if freshly powdered. 

‘*They kind of sickened me, and I put ’em in the cellar,” 
she said. The other woman, glad of an approach to her neigh- 
bor’s troubles, thrust in the wedge of a sympathetic sigh. 

‘*T know jest how you feel,” she declared, filled with an ex- 
pansive wish to communicate her ideas. ‘‘ I suppose you know 
Jason’s gone to housekeepin’ ?” 

**T don’t know nothing about Jason.” 

‘*T don’t blame you one bit in the world! Yes’m, he’s paid 
down on one of them new homestead houses out by the new 
gas-well. They sell ’em real reasonable. Jason’s is painted two 
shades of lilick—real tasty. It’s like across-lots from where 
Lilly’s brother’s folks lives. °’Tain’t none o’ my business, but if 
I was Jason I’d of wanted to git further off from ’um. _Lilly’s 
sister-in-law’s a triflin’ housekeeper as ever lived—spends her 
time hangin’ round the neighbors. Lilly ought to be kep’ 
from her kin. She’s growed up real well favored, Lilly has, 
tho’ they say she don’t know as much about cookin’ an’ doin’ 
as a last-year’s robin’s nest.” 

‘*T don’t know nothing about her.” 

‘** Well, I don’t wonder at you, Mis’ Clinkenbeard. They 
say Lilly’s sister-in-law was real mean to her—poor child! A 
person can’t blame her for marryin’ a nice man when she got 
the chance. Girls hes to marry—there’s nothin’ else for ’em 
unless they work in the mills. And men—looks like they git 
more and more scary of marryin’ every year. It takes asmart 
girl to bring ’em round !” 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard knitted on austerely, and the other, 
feeling the moral atmosphere becoming chill, rose to go. 

‘*What’s your hurry ”” asked Mrs. Clinkenbeard, abstract- 
edly repeating the usual formula. 

‘*Oh, I got to be goin’! I laid out to measure out my black 
cake before night. Goin’ to‘do any Christmas bakin’ ?” 

‘*T guess we’ll make out to hev something to eat. "Twon’t be 
no different from other days. When folks hes been stricken 
down, feastin’ and frolickin’ don’t look just right.” 

As she spoke she stared through the opening door at a deso- 
late prospect of gray sky, marked to the west with a gibbet- 
like structure of unweathered pine, the scaffolding of a gas- 
well in process vf drilling. It was dull and cheerless—a flat, 
colorless reach of wintry earth—the town houses huddling to- 
gether, with breathless chimneys, the distance speared with a 
steep dark roof or the smoke-stack of an outlying factory. 

It was not a Christmas prospect, yet in a week or so 
the time of holly and mistletoe, of frost and ice, and wide- 
spreading inner cheer would be upon all such wenders in the 
human way as care to be glad themselves and to make their 
fellows glad. 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard remembered what it had meant to her 
when Jason and Is’bel were children. Somehow, Jason’s figure 
rose in clearest outline, parading round in his little night-gown 
of a Christmas morning, blowing a gospel of joy on his new tin 
horn. 

Something moved her to take out the paper in which his 
curls were folded ; the long, brown curls she had shed such 
tears upon when he grew too big a boy to wear them hanging 
on his shoulders. They were fading a little, and had that in- 
definite, faint, flowery smell which comes of lying among old 
linens. Mrs. Clinkenbeard cried over them again—not such 
tears as one drops upon a lock of hair whose fellows lie in dark- 
ness, but tears hot, bitter, and resentful. 

He was happy, though he had broken his mother’s heart. 
Happy with the rudely-reared girl he had taken to wife, whose 
golden head no doubt touched all stinging remembrances from 
the heart it rested on. 

It was coming on for night. Mr. Clinkenbeard had gone 
over to Is’bel’s. His wife sat by the kitchen stove listening to 
the gas which muttered sullenly, showing its blue fangs be- 
tween the grate-bars, and acting altogether as if it resented 
being freed from the great earth’s bosom, only to be thus ig- 
nobly put in an iron box. At her feet the brass mixer gleamed 
with yellow. 

Out the back window a great blotch of carmine dashed the 
black sky like a fearful sign and portent, though the accus- 
tomed eye easily resolved it into an isolated gas-pole at the 
edge of afield. It seemed to disturb the repose which comes 
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with nightfall, throbbing hotly, like a troubled heart, and 
making the stark earth twitch. 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard sat staring tearlessly down at her empty 
hands, bleached and wrinkled as two poor old winter-ieaves. 
It was very still. And then suddenly there was astep on the 
back porch. The door opened. 

‘Is the baby gone to sleep already, pa?’ she asked. Then 
very quickly it seemed to her as if something sharp had caught 
at her heart. 

A tall figure cast itself on the floor beside her, its brown head 
falling heavily on her knees. It was Jason, 

‘* Mother!” he sobbed out, in the half-real tones which 
emotion gives. 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard did not touch him. 
shrink back in her chair. A moment passed. 


She appeared to 
He lifted his 
eyes, searching her face. 

** You got your wife, Jason,” she breathed ; ‘‘ she'll hev to do 
you. I’ve said all I got to say.” 

Jason’s shoulder twitched. He had a good-looking face, the 
lips sensitive, the chin of a capricious turn. 

“Wife !” he said. ‘* I’ve left her, mother.” 

A wild thrill vibrated through Mrs. Clinkenbeard’s frame. 
It seemed to burst about her heart in a hundred little threads 
of fire. Her breath shortened. He loved her best! He had 
come back to his mother. 

Presently after, when he had got a little calm, they sat 
together by the hearth and it all came out, the story of his ill- 
advised marriage. He had been sorry for the poor, pretty girl 
in her brother’s miserable home, a pensioner upon his grudging 
bounty. Stopping now and then on his way from work to 
speak with her at the gate, the interest had grown She had 
always a little, piteous, uncertain smile for him, and one day 
he understood it. He heard her sister-in-law taunt Lilly with 
his attentions. Then he asked her to marry him. And as he 
realized how desperate a proceeding it was and how hopeless it 
would be to dream of his mother’s consent, they had been mar- 
ried out of hand. 

“You pitied her, Jason,—that was it! You were always 
just that kind-hearted.” Jason flushed a little. 

‘“*T liked her,” he said, stolidly. ‘‘ Iwon’t say I didn’t.” And 
then he went on to describe their efforts at housekeeping, and 
the haphazard ways of the untrained girl he had married. 

It sounded absurd in the telling, but it had been a real 
enough trial to him that there was never anything fit to eat. 
When he complained Lilly had at first wept, then, instigated by 
her sister-in-law, grew sulky and said nothing cr else “ talked 
back.” 

Finally came one of those decisive moments which stamp 
life with a lasting mark. _Shoving away the ill-cooked food 
one evening, Jason, flinging away from the table, said a word or 
two of the well-ordered home he had left. He was smarting 
under the continued indifference of his people ; something had 
gone wrong in a business way that afternoon ; but of this Lilly 
knew nothing. 

She rose and looked at him palely, a proud, wild light in her 
big eyes. 

““You may go back to that home if you want to,” she said. 
“You are like your mother,—and she is a bad, cruel woman.” 

That wassthe end. Jason had said something bitter and 
short. Then he shut the door of their little cheaply-built 
house behind him ** forever,” as he said when he told of it. 

‘**T could have stood most anything else, but when she spoke 
so of you, mother, my blood boiled,” he ueclared. 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard held his hand fast. ~He was hers again. 
She was glad, and yet, strangely enough, though she could not 
account for it at all, there was a queer sense of pain somewhere 
below her rapture of possession. 

In the days that followed it was like the persistent after- 
taste of a nauseating drug which reveals itself triumphantly 
through the part disguise of a rare flavor. Mr. Clinkenbeard, 
silently observing the course of things, cautiously advanced an 
opinion delicately veiled in the insidious form of a questicn. 

‘*Why—er—ma, hev you ever advised any with Jason about 
fixin’ up things with his wife ‘—eh ?” 

She turned on him fiercely. 

“No, [never ! I ain’t goin’ to mix in. 
couldn't get along. °’Tisn’t my business.” 

Her husband’s head took a conciliating poise. 

‘Well, I d’ know. Young folks mostly hes to hev their 
squabbles ’fore everything gits to runnin’ just right,eh? Me 
ana vou, now — we had our tiffs. Well, 1d’ know’s I'd want 
to take sides.” 

‘*T take up for my own, James Clinkenbeard.” 

Mr. Clinkenbeard gathered himself for a desperate move. 

‘*Him and her’s one. She’s his wife, if she is a Wells. Them 
that God ——” 

But he could not finish. His wife’s face was too terrible. 
He took down his hat with a vanquished air and went over to 
Is’bel’s. 


Jason himself went about with an aspect so studiously care- 
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‘* Looks Like ' in,” they said 
his mother was 1 

‘But he'll git it | hersel He 
awful lesson, and | ought t cpect hu be ] 
hed happened. He’: 

Jason’s wife, the tenipt 
Jason, giving the house a skulkirg glance acruss uo. 
went to work, was unable to say if it were occupied or not. 
There was a sickening ache at his heart as he caught sight of 
the pink pump in the yard, 

He had painted it himself, Lilly standing by in rapt admira- 
tion of his skill. It had been a sunny day, and she had seemed 
very girlish, with her hanging loop of light hair, the breezes 
stirring the skirt of her poorly-made calico gown. 

Well, he had made a mistake, no doubt but he had made a 
mistake, though indeed his head felt so confused that often 
he scarcely knew if it lay in marrying Lilly or in leaving her. 

Sometimes, as he came out from the factory into the gas- 
glowing twilight, he half expected to come upon a little waiting 
figure with an appealing face. He lay awake at night, plan- 
ning several lines of conduct to pursue in case of this hap- 
pening. 
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He weuld be firm with her and tell her kindly but firmly 
that their marriage was a mistake, and that his present course 
was the wisest. 

Or, he would listen to her little stumbling murmur for for- 
giveness and then he would—ah, well! He hardly formulated 
it, perhaps, but there was in him a distinct consciousness that 
if her face seemed pale and held tear-marks he would not be so 
stiff-necked as he might try to be. 

But though he arranged everything with a view to meeting 
Lilly, he found no occasion for using his material, for Lilly did 
not come to meet him, and day by day a deeper line cut itself 
in his forehead. 

His mother watched him keenly. 

Christmas Eve came round, and Mrs. Clinkenbeard, with her 
shawl on, was waiting for Is’bel to come in. They were going 
down-town together for a few things which had been forgotten 
earlier in the day. 

‘*Ts’bel wants to see the stores lighted up,” said Mrs. Clink- 
enbeard ; ‘‘she hardly ever gets out of an evening any more.” 

Jason mumbled something. 

He was sitting tilted against the kitchen wall, making a 
feint of reading the paper, an inconsiderable sheet, in which 
the most trifling local doing was minuted with appalling faith- 
fulness. 

He held his hand up as if to shade his eyes, and now and 
then he bit nervously at his lip. 

His mother gave him a yearning glance. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to walk down street with me and 
Is’bel ?” 

The young man yawned. 

‘* Tm pretty well tired out.” 

“‘T thought it’d sprighten you up, seeing the crowd.” 

“*T guess I’m too tired to enjoy it.” 

Is’bel came in, buttoning her jacket. 

“You ready, ma ?” she said. ‘I don’t want to leave baby 
long. He might get to worrying and Henry wouldn’t know 
how to pacify him.” She glanced toward her brother. 

“You going with us, Jason ?” 

“* No, I believe I won’t go out to-night.” 

But as he spoke he looked toward the corner where his coat 
hung. Is’bel followed his glance. 

“* Maybe you’re going somewheres else?” she conjectured, her 
mother having left the room. Jason gave her a swift, sharp 
look. He was not in a frame of mind to bear experimenting. 

‘‘T should think Henry and the baby’d be about all you 
could ’tend to,” he suggested, with brotherly latitude of ex- 
pression. 

He expected her to resent this breach of courtesy, but she 
stood regarding him very quietly, and it struck him that her 
eyes had in them an expression new to him ; a tenderness which 
wifehood had taught them. Jason felt ashamed. He was fond 
of Is’bel. He had always been proud of his sister, with her 
prim, dainty ways. 

‘*T didn’t mean that, Bel,” he said,—‘‘ you’re not mad ?” 
Is’bel had still that abstracted gentleness in her eyes. 

“No,” she said ; ‘‘I was just wondering how Id feel— 
Christmas Eve and all—if Henry and I had quarreled and he 
had gone away.” 

The paper slipped from Jason’s hand. As he stooped to pick 
it up a red vein showed in his brow. 

** You don’t understand,”-—he stammered. 
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‘*T can understand this,” said Is’bel, ‘‘ that very few things 
could keep us apart—myself and Henry.” 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard came bustling in. As the two women 
stepped out Is’bel looked back. Jason had risen and stood star- 
ing at the floor, his brows knitted. Is’bel cleared her throat. 

** Jason looks real bad, ma.” 

‘* Bad ? I ’ain’t noticed it.” 

‘¢Seems so tome. You don’t think he’s brooding ?” 

‘“‘ What’s he got to brood over? He’s going to do what’s 
right. He means to keep on paying for the house. She’ll hev 
a home.” Is’bel coughed. 

‘¢ Maybe he—kind of—misses her ?” 

‘*Humph! I don’t see why he would. They didn’t get 
along.” 

‘““Td’ know, ma. I used to be awful set against Lilly. But 
lately I been thinking the poor child wasn’t to blame for 
having no bringing up. Maybe they’d have got on all right if 
she’d had any one to show her how to do things. I know how 
it was with me when [I started to housekeeping. I couldn’t 
have managed if it hadn’t been for you.” 

‘*T don’t care to talk about Jason’s affairs,” said her mother 
with a lofty air of strict neutrality. ‘‘He’s done what he 
thought best. I sha’n’t mix in.” She turned impatiently. 
‘*You’re walking awful slow, Is’bel.” 

Is’bel hastened her pace, with a little start as of guilt. 

They walked on, presently reaching a brilliantly illuminated 
part of the town. Before the court-house an arch of tossing 
flame made the dark sky leap with its lurid reflections. Every- 
where the gas, not yet fully controllable in the pipes, burned 
prodigally, casting little scraps of flame upward. 

This lavish outpour of light gave the two crowded squares 
an air of high festival, flaunting with incongruous gayety upon 
the slouching figures of elderly farmers, bundled in heavy over- 
coats, an end of wool scarf here and there showing below a 
grizzled chin. 

Townsfolk, more smartly clad, mixed in the throng. Often 
a word of greeting rang out: 

‘* Howdy, Uncle Joe! You in?” 

‘*Wa-al, I wouldn’t wonder! Takes a sight of this gas to 
find me, though !” 

‘““We got to get cranberries,” said Is’bel. ‘‘Let’s go in 
Brown’s.” 

The store was thronged. Is’bel went through the press to 
the counter. Mrs. Clinkenbeard, distracted by the bustle, re- 
mained hard by the door, leaning against a telescoping pile of 
gaudily-painted wooden buckets. 

It struck her with a sort of pang that nearly all the faces 
about were strange to her. 

Stray scraps of talk floated to her ears, and she listened to 
them with the open interest of one whose social contact has 
been at few points. 

Just on the opposite side of the stack of buckets a woman’s 
voice rose persuasively, its accent gay and insistent. 

‘* Aw, come on! It’s going to be a real seleck crowd. I 
wouldn’t go myself if it wasn’t. I despise where the crowd’s 
mixed. I’m going with Link Barnes, and we just as live stop 
by for you.” 

Another voice came more softly. 

‘*T don’t feel like I'd enjoy it, Marthy. It’s real good of 
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you-——’ 
‘* Of course you’d enjoy it! You're a little goose. Id let 

















serted by noon on the 24th of December, 188-. Of the 
ten or twelve men to be found there on other days, 
only Dave and Jack Purkiss and Dan Stubbs were left. Three 
coalers had gone to the Black Corners to get drunk with rela- 
tives of both sexes. The choppers had turned their faces to the 
isolated farm-houses where they would to-morrow eat pig or 
turkey, as the fortunes of their families had prospered them. 
Dave and Jack were the sons of Sal Purkiss, dead some years, 
but once a resident of Black Corners, a settlement where pub- 
lic opinion on social questions is not rigid, and where pedigree 
is more accurately traced upon the mother’s side. There was 
small rejoicing when either of Sal’s boys was born, for in 
Black Corners babies are more plenty than meat, and prodigal 
sons far outnumber fatted calves. Dave and Jack had little 
coddling and many cuffs, but in spite of this they grew to be 
lusty boys, and when they were twelve and eleven ran away 
to the charcoal camp. Bill Jut said they might stay in his 
cabin, and so it came to pass they were charcoal-burners. 
Dan Stubbs was a child of acity tenement, once the protégé 
of a slum missionary, later a railroad hand, sometimes a tramp, 
just now a charcoal-burner—always a lover of alcohol. Dave 
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that man see I could hold up my head for all bis leaving me ! I 
just said to ma to-day it made me right mad to see you without 
no speret or nothing. Livin’ neighbors, a body’s bound to know 
if you’re in trouble. You come onand goto that nail-work- 
ers’ ball to-morrow night !” 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard, looking through a spiral of wire handles 
saw two young women. One was buxom-looking, with a big, 
good-humored face, a bright feather in her cheap hat. 

The other—Mrs. Clinkenbeard drew her breath. The other 
was slender, even in her wool shawl, and she had a large-eyed, 
pallid face, about which a lot of glistening hair tumbled, all 
the red cheer of the thronged shop touching upon its little rip- 
ples. Her attitude betokened a sort of piteous uncertainty. 
The red-cheeked girl gave her an encouraging pat. 

‘*You come on, Lil! Like as not when Jase Clinkenbeard 
hears you’re havin’ a good time, ’stead of molderin’ away in 
that lonesome homestead house, he’ll come round flyin’. He 
ain’t any meaner’n mostmen. Ma says they ain’t any of ’em fit 
to beat carpets with. We all say it’s Jase’s mother put him up 
to doin’ like he done. She’s got the name of being a regular old 
screw.” 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard, listening to this unembellished view of 
herself, had a conflicting sense of resentment and confusion. 

She looked so young and sad and unmothered, in her crook- 
edly-pinned shawl—this daughter-in-law of hers! Her broken 
voice stirred in Mrs, Clinkenbeard’s heart as a seed quickens in 
the crevice of a rock, 

The old woman standing there in her black garments, her 
mittened fingers trembling, had a moment or so of such strug- 
gling as comes to most of us once,, before we give in accounts 
as to our moral strength and the side upon which it has been 
exerted. People crowding past saw only a bony figure, a stern 
abstraction in its hollow cheeks and set eyes. 

‘* Old lady’s likely forgot what she came in to get,” some one 
speculated. 

Then the bucket pile groaned a little as the black figure 
pushed past it, and as they saw who it was, the two women 
beyond paused in their talk with startled faces. 

Lilly drew back, a scared but proud light in her eyes. The 
other girl tossed her head, but Mrs. Clinkenbeard did not 
seem to see her at all, nor any of her little defiances. 

‘‘T hope you won’t go to that dance, Lilly,” she said. ‘‘ We 
look for you and Jason to eat Christmas dinner with us to- 
morrow.” 

Lilly had an unchildish dignity in her small face. 

‘*T can’t,” she said, simply, and then she added in rather a 
stumbling fashion. ‘‘ It’s not my place to—to——” 

Is’bel, with some little parcels in her hands, coming in search 
of her mother saw the two, and as she drew up, Lilly’s falter- 
ing words struck upon her. There was a great kindness in 
Is’bel’s heart—a feeling which the sense of the year’s complete- 
ness accentuated almost to a universal good-will. 

‘¢ Come with us, Lilly,” she said, and her eyes were a little 
wet. ‘I think it’s all right, dear, and that you may come and 
still save your pride any hurt. For Jason went to find you to- 
night. He must be up at the homestead house now. I hope 
you left the key out !” 

Mrs. Clinkenbeard lifted an amazed chin. 

Is’bel laughed a gay little laugh, though her lashes sparkled 
with a stray tear. 

‘*T walked slow till I heard the gate shut !” she said. 





was regarded as an epicure and a decorator—he bought sugar 
for his coffee instead of molasses and grew marigolds in front 
of his cabin in the summer time. Jack was a musician; he 
owned a fiddle with two strings. Dan was a conversationalist 
when properly stimulated. 

The three men watched Joe Watson, the last departure, 
round the turn in the wood road. 

‘* He seemded keen to git to see his baby,” Dan said. 

‘** Well, I ain’t no fambly, nor don’t want none.” 

‘* Me nuther,” said Jack, as sure to echo Dave’s sentiments 
as Pine Mountain to send back the sound of the axe-strokes on 
Tom’s. 

‘* Reckon we kin keep Chris’mus here ef we git the stuff.” 

‘* Who's a-goin to the store an’ the still ?” 

“Well, I kin go.” . 

‘*°Tain’t no use for you to go, Dan; you’d come back with 
the jug empty and yourself full.” 

‘* Thet’s so, I guess,” Dan answered with the conscious smile 
of one who receives a compliment. 

‘* Well, it lays then atween Jack and me. Mark one o’ them 
tickets with coal, Jack, and let’s draw fer it.” 

The drawing left the blackest ticket in Dave’s hand. He 
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took up an empty sack, emptied the furnace company’s tickets 
out of the tin cup and put them, with those Dan gave him, 
into his trousers pocket. 

‘* Which jug will I take ?” he said. 

‘* Guess you fergit it’s Chris’mus ; take the biggest, the one 
with the blue string tied on.” 

Dan held the jug to his ear and shook it. 

‘‘ There is some in it ; gimme the cup.” 

Dan’s eyes shone, 

‘* What you been keepin’ it hid away fer ?” he said. ‘* Here 
it goes. You kin even up, Dave, when you git it filled.” 

It was a good seven miles to the company’s store at the 
Furnace settlement, and down the Little Gap road ‘‘ a piece” 
made two miles more, but Dave was more likely to come back 
with a lean sack than an empty jug. One might do without 
eating at Christmas, or at least go on short rations, but without 
drinking ! A coaler is as ignorant of any other way to keep 
the feast as he is why it is kept at all. 

The store was full of coalers from the other camps, counting 
their tickets under the kerosene lamps that swung from low 
rafters, for it was dusky inside that gray afternoon. As Dave 
came through the door a man stamping his feet warm on the 
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dirty floor said to him that it ‘looked fer snow.” Facts soon 
proved the truth of his prediction, for when Dave came out 
again snow was falling and had already whitened the ground. 

He slung the full sack over his shoulders and walked down 
the road in the direction of the distillery. The road ran under 
a railroad trestle, and beside one of the supports of this trestle 
Dave had hid his jug—for the company looked with suspicion 
on jugs, unless the bearers thereof would exchange tickets for 
vinegar or molasses.. Dave stooped when he reached the hollow 
among the stones where the jug lay, but though his eyes saw 
something that looked like the color of it, his hand touched 
something that was soft and that moved, and a small fist 
pushed aside the dingy gray blanket and showed a baby’s face. 

‘* By gosh !” said Dave twice, the first ejaculation express- 
ing merely surprise, the second perplexity. ‘‘ Where’s my 
jug ?’ Somebody had taken it, of course, and when that per- 
son came back Dave would take the jug from the thief and 
restore the child to its rightful owner. He would stay and 
watch. He sat down on the stones, getting what shelter he 
could from the supports of the trestle, and looked down the road. 
There was no one near, and seeing that the blanket that wrap- 
ped the baby was. white with snow he brushed it off and took up 
the child, sheltering it against his shoulders. Soon two women 
came toward the trestle ; they were carrying a jug between 
them ; they were Black Corner girls. Dave called to them. 

‘‘ Had they seen a jug that was tied with——” but they 
laughed noisily and answered that ‘‘ they had seen nary a jug 
but this un, and that’s ourn.” 

ss Somebody. left this young un and sdk my jug,” Dave 
began to explain. 

‘* Well, findin’s is keepin’s, on the mountain, ain’t it ?” 

‘* Yis, and there is sich a sayin’ as ‘ It’s lucky to find some- 
thing ’live a Chris’mus Eve,’” the other said, ‘‘ Come on, Jen,” 
and they both went stumbling and slipping down the road. 

Dave sat down again. When a mountaineer has decided 
upon a plan of action he is apt to follow it for some time, his 
mind being unused te athletic performances. Dave remem- 
bered that his jug had a blue string on the handle, he would 
see if any one passed with a blue string on his jug. He waited 
for some time, then it came to him slowly that the person who 
took the jug would most likely take off the string. He must 
go back to the store—nearly a quarter of a mile—and get a jug 
and then go to the distillery. He would lay the baby where he 
had found it. Some one would soon come for it, perhaps ; at 
any rate, it wasnone of his business. He found a few pieces of 
wood left there when the trestle was built, and hurriedly made 
of them a rude shelter for the child. Then he swung his sack 
over his shoulder and walked down the road toward the store. 

There was.a saying that it was lucky to find something 
alive on Christmas Eve. He had heard it at Black Corners 
when he was a boy. He had heard it on the mountain, too. 
He took the tickets out of his trousers pockets and counted 
them. A jug would cost as much as half a gallon of new 
whisky. He would only be able to get it half full then. They 
discounted tickets at the still. He looked back at the trestle. 
He could scarcely see it. All the air was a whirling whiteness. 
His shoulder where the child had lain felt cold. He retraced his 
steps, and when he reached the trestle he found the child was 
crying. He lifted it and held it in the hollow of his left arm, 
and with the sack on his back walked down the road toward 
the still, from there to take a short cut to camp. He might 
borrow a jug from old Hoover, who knew him, and so get all 
the whisky he wanted for his tickets. The snow became finer, 
until it seemed like powdered ice, and cut even the weather- 
beaten face of the charcoal-burner, and by the time he had 
reached the cross roads where he would turn off to the still 
the dusk had changed suddenly to dark, save for the whiteness 
of the ground. How, after all, could he carry the jug and the 
sack and the child? Why hadn’t he left the baby under the 
trestle and bought a jug at the store? Somebody might be 
looking for the child now. There was only old Hoover and his 
son at the distillery ; if there were any women he might leave 
it there. But then—it was luck to find a live thing Christ- 
mas Eve, and would he give away his luck ? Once he had 
fired a pit in the dark of the moon, and it was twenty-eight 
days before it ‘* coaled.” 

He looked down at the child. It had fallen asleep. It had 
a white little face and looked under-fed. ‘‘ It favors Ira John,” 
Dave thought. Ira John was one of Sal Purkiss’s babies, that 
had always cried to go to Dave, and had died when the 
“measles was bad” at Black Corners. It was after that 
Dave ran away. As he looked down at the child the wind 
swept the ground bare where he stood. .When the snow drifts 
on the mountain the charcoal-burner -who,is.:abroad gets inside 
his hut as soon as possible. Dave abandoned at once the pur- 
suit of the jug and, turning, struck out for camp. 

On and on he went, his fingers stiffening round the neck of 
the sack, his arm numbing ; only his chest, against which he 
held the child, was warm. The snow beat against his face and 
whirled in the path before him till he grew dizzy. 

‘** Seems like I got some outer that jug, anyhow,” he thought. 
Still he went on, scarcely knowing how: far he had come or 
where he was until suddenly there was his cabin not more than 
two hundred yards away, and as it was so near and he was so 
tired he might rest a little. So he sank down under a pine- 
tree where the snow had drifted away and left the brown 
needles bare. The flakes that flew about grew iarger, and 

changed into white wings with babies’ faces between them that 
floated into the fireplace of his hut and then melted away, and 
a great drowsiness possessed all _ being. ane Pes 

When Dave had left the camp Jack threw two. big hickory 
logs into that third of the cabin which was fireplace, lit his 
pipe, and, sitting down on the bench, prepared to listen to the 
flow of talk already beginning to come from Dan's lips—for 
Jack, like his kind, was more given to silence than speech ; but 
Dan, being city born and bred, always enjoyed social functions, 
and being stimulated, reveled in them. 

‘That there looks like a Chris’mus-tree,” he said, looking 
through the open door (a charcoal-burner’s door is always open 
unless the wind is high) at a small cedar standing among the 
“ranks” of wood that waited for the boss’s measuring-line. 
“You never hev Chris’mus-trees up on the mountain, I guess.” 
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‘* Well, I dun know, there’s most every kind o’ blamed 
trees but willows, and them grows in the bottom lands.” 

Dan laughed. 

‘*Chris’mus-trees don’t grow, you make ‘em ; leastways a 
tree grows, 0’ course, but you got to make it into a Chris’mus- 
tree. Fust you git the’tree, and then you hang all kinds 0’ 
fixin’s on it—shiny balls, and gold stars, and candy, and little 
horses, and pop-corn and sich.” 

‘* What fer ?” 

‘* Well, jes’ to tickle the children.” 

At this incomprehensible statement Jack stared, but said 
no word. 

‘The Germans is the greatest hands fer ’em. Seems like 
they will hev a Chris’mus-tree ef *tain’t nothin’ but a pine 
branch. trimmed up with pop-corn and a piece er two 0’ 
candy hung on. A German and a Italian fambly lived in the 
room next to ourn, and Chris’mus Eve one o’ the Dutch boys 
found a branch o’ green thet ’d been throwed out from a 
church, and he brought it in ; and his sister thet sold matches 
and shoe-strings, she’d earnt more nickels than gineral, and 
she bought some candy and some silver balls and some little 
can’les, and she stuck the branch in a flower-pot that sic used 
to hev a flower growin’ in, and she dressed it up’and lit the 
can’les. The children didn’t hev no mother. Thet was the 
oldest girl, and she made a real nice tree.” 

Jack stroked Nubbin, Dave’s rabbit dog, who was curled 
in his lap, and looked out the door. ‘*‘ It’s a-snowin’,” he said. 

The drainings of the jug had got into Dan’s head, and sup- 
pled more and more his tongue. ‘ There’s a great time in 
the city to-night—all the biggest swells a-carryin’ bundles, 
bells a-ringin’ at midnight, and s’‘loons handy everywhere.” 
He got up and stood at the door. ‘‘What time’ll Dave be 
gittin’ back ?” he said. ‘‘ Ive got a thirst on me.” 

“Tt will be late till he gits here ef the snow gits deep.” 

Dan sat down again and took up the broken thread of his 


_ discourse. 


‘*T ain’t seen a Chris’mus-tree fer a good many years,” he 
said. ‘‘ WhenI were a young un there was a misshenary feller 
thet hired a room down in our district, and used to preach 
there, though he always said he warn’t no regular preacher. 
He always hed two trees Chris’mus Eve—one with candy and 
things fer the children, and another one with sugar and coffee 
and hats and shoes and sich other things for the fathers and 
mothers—mostly the mothers. The last time 1 was there he 
give around the things, and then he begun to tell how Chris’- 
mus-trees started. They growed, he said, outer love, and ther 
never would a’ been none ef God A’mighty’s Son hedn’t a’ been 
bern in a stable. Then he went on talkin’ about love bein’ the 
all-powerfulest and astringinest thing in natur’. He didn’t 
git no pay fer what he did, and he seemed to b’lieve all the on- 
reasonablest things he said.” 

A blast of wind shut the door. 
looked out. 

‘*Gosh!. I’m blamed ef thet snow ain’t begun to drift, and 
Dave ain’t more’n to the still,” he said, and fastened the door. 

** Can’t you play somethin’ on the fiddle ?” said Dan, as the 
restlessness of his thirst grew on him, ‘‘ an’ make the time pass 
till the jug comes ?” 

Jack played to the extreme limit of his répertoire and the 
fiddle’s two strings, but still Dave had not come. Dan got 
up and lifted the largest of the two jugs that stood on the earth 
floor. He held it to his nose. 

‘°Tain’t no use, Dan, thet’s molasses.” 

**Durn it, I know it!” answered Dan, sitting down again. 

Nubbin started up with a short bark and sniffed about the 
door, whining to get out. Jack unfastened the door. 

*“You kin go, Nubbin,” he said, ‘‘fer your nose ain’t beat 
on the mountain.” 

The dog ran down the clearing, rounding some snow-drifts, 
leaping some, till he stopped under the pine-tree at the turn- 
ing, barking sharply. 

‘*He’s got somethin’ sure ; come on, Dan,” 
followed. Jack reached the pine-tree first. 

‘* Hello, Dave ! What ye doin’? By gosh! he’s froze. 
ain’t ; here, pull him up, Dan.” 

Then the two men half dragged, half carried Dave to the 
cabin door. 

‘* Where's the jug ?” said Dan. ‘Is he got it squeezed up 
there—I'll be doggoned ef he ain’t a-kerryin’ a baby !” 

Jack unclasped the stiff arm and laid the child on the bench 
inside. There was no time for words now. They rolled Dave 
in the snow, they rubbed it on his face and hands, they pulled 
off his shoes and rubbed his feet with it. At last he groaned— 
then_Jack. burrowed under the bunk and brought out a bottle. 

‘‘ We kep’ it fer snake-bites ,” he said. 

‘‘ Well, Ill jes’ take a swaller, to gimme strength to rub 
him,” and having had a ‘‘swaller” Dan put the bottle to 
Dave's lips. As the blood came burning and stinging back to 
his limbs the charcoal-burner groaned again, and a half-hour 
later he sat dazed on the edge of the bunk. The child was crying. 

‘*Mus’ be cold,” Dave said, looking stupidly at it. 

“*Tain’t no mare Cold,” said ‘Jack as he unrolléd several 
layers of blanket, ‘‘ than a charcoal pit jes’ opened.” j 

Then the baby, kicking itself free, showed two small feet’ and 
legs covered with worn shoes and coarse red stockings, and 
struggling up sat staring atoind ‘with two wide-open blue eyes. 

‘* Where in God-a- mighty’ s name did you git it, an’ where’s 
the jug? You was holdin’ to the bag yit.” 

Dave gazed stupidly a minute at his questioner. 

‘*T dunno,” he said. 

‘“You dunno? Wher’d you put it ?” 

“Tdunno.” % ; » 

“He don't rightly temeniber yit,” sdid. Jack, arid sumed his 
attention to the baby, who was clamoring loudly for it. 

‘‘ Give it, somethin’ to eat ; maybe that’ll ‘shut “it up,” sug- 
gested Dan? ~‘* Tt sughter hev milk, I ghess.” 

‘Yer know theré ain't fo milk.” . ; 

‘‘Try a piece 0’ pork then.” . - 

Jack cut off a slice of bacon from ie piece that hung behind 
the door, stuck a knife through it, and held it over the fire, 
then, having cooled.it, offered it ta the chili, Thé small hand 
seized it and the baby gave its whole attention first to sucking 
it, and then to smearing its face with it. ‘ 


Jack got up, opened it, and 


and both men 


No, he 


” 


. be true? It was Joe Watson who returned last to camp. 





‘*Give it some bread, too.” 

The coarse corn bread was evidently as much to the taste of 
the child as the bacon, for it ate it with many crumblings, and 
with gurgles of satisfaction. 

** He don’t want no milk, he’s 
grinning. 

Being fed, the child showed no resentment when Jack took 
it on his knee, and after a while it fell asleep with its head 
drooped against his arm. He nodded soon himself. Dave slept 
in the bunk, and Dan, concluding that the danger of snakes 
biting when snow was drifting was small, drained the bottle, 
and stretching himself with his feet to the fire soon filled the 
cabin with his snores. 


a regular coaler,” said Jack, 


Whatever the conditions of the baby’s life before it was laid 
under the trestle may have been—and nothing about these was 
ever known—it adapted itself with as much facility to these 
new conditions as a government clerk to the politics of a new 
administration. It was probably this faculty that made its way 
clear to the affections of the camp. When the drifts melted 
away and allowed Dan a trip to the distillery, even he forgave 
the child for being a substitute for the jug on Christmas Eve. 

One by one the choppers came back, and were each as sur- 
prised at the presence and as interested in the story of the find- 
ing of the child as they were incredulous about the ‘‘ sayin’.” 
For the sayings of the coalers are to the farmer's sons foolish- 
ness. Have they not sayings of their own, which are known to 
Joe, 
it must be admitted, is an authority where babies are concerned. 
He had three, and he said he had ‘‘ never seen none ‘ peerter ’ 
than the foundling.” He suggested then, ‘‘ef Dave conceded 
he'd raise it, and long as it was a boy, he might call it ‘ Chris?” 
—Christmas Purkiss, of course, upon any occasion of state. And 
during those many days when Dave’s frost-bitten feet and hands 
kept him from his winter’s chopping, Chris proved one of a trio 
that made the cabin a social centre. The baby, the fiddle and 
Nubbin generally drew a full house by sundown. Chris could 
stand when he came to camp; it was not long before he learned 
to walk, and toddled to Jack sitting on the bench at the fire, a 
matter of about eight feet from the bunk, where Dave had 
steadied him for the start. 

By “epril, when the choppers went back to their farms and 
the coalers began to build and fire the pits, he could trot stur- 
dily among the stumps in the clearing, and his cheeks, which had 
rounded, grew grimy in the smoke, but shone out when Dave 
washed them, rosy as the dawn. 

** Ain’t he picked up ?” Dave said, and all the camp agreed 
that he had. 


There has been an invasion of Tom's Mountain lately. The 
syndicate and the summer hotel have penetrated even to the 
border of the Furnace land. There is a new clearing and a new 
camp. Dan is no longer there. He has tramped back to the city 
and digs trenches where saloons are handy and snow-drifts 
rare. His conversational powers are much missed, and it was 
no doubt because of his suggestion that on the anniversary of 
the finding of the child under the trestle a pine branch was 
planted in the earth floor of Dave's cabin, and bedecked with 
some of the cheap toys that the Furnace keeps in stock at 
Christmas time. Perhaps it was the fear that if they were 
“drunk ” they could not take part in this function that made 
Dave and Jack decide not to fill the jug at the still, but to « 
pend only on the ‘‘ snake-bite” bottle for emergencies a 
festivities. Dan had always sworn that these two charco 
burners were “like children, who took a drink when they 
nothin’ else to do, and never cared for it like a reg’lar hand.’ 

It is only down the road a ‘ piece” from the new hotel 
the charcoal camp. In the summer time you may see Dave a 
Jack tending the pits, and ‘‘ Chris,” who stands firmly on two 
stout little legs and has two very blue eyes shining out of a 
smoky face, and perhaps a black smirch on his fair hair where 
Dave has laid his hand. If you can divest your voice of any 
tone of patronage Dave may put the youngster through his 
paces for you. 

‘* Who's the boss boy ?” 

“* Chris, you bet.” 

‘* Who found yer ?” 

‘* Dave.” 

‘* What did yer bring him ?” 

** Luck.” 

‘* Who's the boss rabbit dog ? 

‘* Nubbin, you bet.” 

‘“ What yer goin’ to be when yer big ?” 

‘* Be coaler.”” 

If, however, Dave should tell you the story of the finding of 
the child it will be useless for you to argue with him about the 
absurdity of superstition, to laugh at his belief in ‘ sayin’s.” 
He will laugh at you and say, ‘* All I knows is it were lucky fer 
me I found Chris’mus. I'd a froze stiff that night o° the big 
storm ef it hadn’t a’ been fer thet there child that laid against 
my heart and kep’ it warm.” 

You may stand among the pits and argue, but the smoke 
wiil make your eyes smart—that’s all. 


) 


DECEMBER. 


WITHIN the leafless wood the plaintive wail 
Of shuddering branches mingles with the sound 
Of sedge, that moans along the frosted ground. 
The withered rushes bend before the gale, 
And in the tangled brush a shrill-voiced quail 
Answers his mate ; solemn and profound, 
The deep-toned baying of a distant hound 
Swells echoing through the silence of the vale, 
While from his snowy covert on the hill, 
A hare, with faltering step and timid ear, 
Steals guiltily across the frozen rill 
And leaves his lost foe clamoring in the rear. 
A shadow falls upon the silent mill, 
And night has closed the eyelids of the year. 
Marion F. Ham. 
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THE sunset light is fading, 
The land is numb and chill. 

Of some sweet strain the ear were fain 
Now the harsh day is still. 

The world is touched with slumber, 
But hearts are wide awake: 

Oh, charm the keys with melodies 
To sing, for memory’s sake ! 


OLD SONGS. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


Dear heart, the dews are falling 
Upon the garden sere: 

But quicken first the soul athirst 
For one melodious tear. 

Sing thou those songs o’erflowing 
With bygone joy and pain, 

That bear us back on dreamland’s track 
To infancy again. 


Sing those old songs, I prithee, 
Which like rose-vases be 

With memories thrilled, with odors filled 
Of ancient melody. 

Then, if thou wouldst at parting 
All inmost raptures move, 

Sing low and long that oldest song, 
The canzonet of love. 
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HE ghost at Somerset Man- 
or was the strangest ghost 
that ever was. At least, 
that is what Miss Leigh 
Millington said, and Miss 
Millington was so beautiful 
that she was privileged to 
say anything without the 
inconvenience of contra- 
diction. 

Even the women admit- 
ted that she was lovely, 
and when women admit a 
thing like that it must be 
so. The very worst criti- 
cism was the declaration of old Mrs. Odson that Miss Leigh 
lacked repose ; but some one was unkind enough to say that 
the reason Mrs. Odson was such a stickler for repose was 
that repose was about the only thing the Odson girls had, 
which explained why they remained unmarried so long. Men 
do not care to wed cultivated languor,—at least, that is what 
Robert Creekford said, and he ought to know, because he had 
been dancing attendance, in a half-hearted sort of way, upon 
“the elder Odson twin ” for some six years. 

Miss Millington could easily afford to bear any and all of 
the Odson criticisms. She was tall and she was fair, with 
dancing blue eyes and burnished hair, and a mouth that radi- 
ated brightness like a lot of ripples in the morning sunshine. 
She was a clear-cut girl, with a voice that sparkled and a laugh 
of music. She was well educated, well connected, well brought 
up, and well versed in all the little graces that make some peo- 
ple think the population of heaven exclusively feminine. 


THE FINDING OF CHRISTMAS.—“ He sank down under a pine-tree where the snow had drifted away.'—{See story on preceding pages.] 


By LYNN R. MEEKINS. 


If she had been less attractive she would probably not have 
been visiting the Creekfords, notwithstanding that she was a 
distant cousin of the family. The Creekfords were at the very 
head of things in that section of the county, and Mrs. Creek- 
ford, although a widow of generous years, was so young in 
heart that her silver hair and grown son and daughter seemed 
impossibilities. She was a Wilcox, and every one knows that 
the Wilcoxes had been aristocrats in the county ever since the 
first officers of the law began to misspell names in the court 
records, 

There was nowhere a more delightful place than that part 
of the State known as Creekford. It had maintained its social 
respectability for over a century ; its families had furnished 
officers for the army, admirals for the navy, and statesmen for 
both branches of Congress. Its society had never gone into 
excesses, and the golden mean of its life had kept it from that 
sure decay which comes when wealth drowns culture by ex- 
travagance. For this reason an invitation to a house in Creek- 
ford was prized at the same value as fine jewels. It was some- 
thing that mere money could not buy; not that it carried with 
it great excitements, but that it was a comfortable assurance 
of a social status. At this time it was a great thing for a girl to 
go to Creekford, because there was an unusually good crop of 
desirable young men, with no limit to their ingenuity in enter- 
tainment. 

As the guest of the Creekfords, and really the belle of that 
district, Miss Millington had passed a very charming three 
weeks in December, and was looking for the Christmas week 
as a climax to her visit. On this particular morning she came 
down late and found Mrs. Creekford, Miss Creekford, and 
Robert Creekford assembled in the sitting-room. There were 
the usual greetings, and Robert handed to her an enveiope, 








THE CHRISTMAS-EVE GHOST PARTY. 


with the remark, ‘‘ Here is a bid for you.” 
read the following : 


She opened it and 


‘““Mr. Lawrence Bloom requests the pleasure of Miss Mill- 
ington’s company at 11 p.M., December 24th, to see the Ghost. 
—Supper. 

‘* Somerset Manor.” 

** You ought to feel complimented,” said Robert, ‘‘ because 
yours is a special invitation, The rest of the family are 
bunched.” 

‘* What does it mean ?” she asked. 

‘*Goodness only knows,” replied Mrs. Creekford, ‘‘ but it is 
sure to be something unique. Lawrence’s home is the oldest 
house in the county, and some very queer stories have been 
told about the people who first lived in it. Some of the darkies 
will not go near it after nightfall, but just what the ghost is, 
or what it does, I really have forgotten.” 

‘*My impression is,” said Robert, ‘‘ that Lawrence has a 
new idea for a terrapin supper. His terrapinis like you, dear 
cousin—it is simply perfect.” 

And then, as they went in to breakfast, they continued to 
speculate upon the coming entertainment, but in a few minutes 
Robert began to tease Miss Leigh about the young men who 
were suitors for her favor. 

For be it understocd that Lawrence Bloom and Dr. Henry 
Casterbridge were trying to win her consent by every means 
in their power, and, although otherwise friendly, on this point 
they were the most belligerent of rivals. It would be difficult 
to decide between them, although each was different from the 
other. Henry was a physician, tall, fair and brilliant ; Law- 
rence was a gentleman farmer, rather stout, rotund, dark, but 
solid and attractive in his mental equipment. 

The day before Christmas came speedily. It was at the 











breakfast-table as usual that Robert looked up and began his 
questions. 

‘* Which cavalier to-night, fair lady ?” he asked. ‘‘ Will Sir 
Lawrence drive over in the family coach to take you to his 
castle, or will Skull-and-Cross-Bones call for you in his carriage 
and get you to hold the horse while he makes a few professional 
visits on the way ? Which shall it be ?” 

‘‘The one who will first resent your impertinence.” 

‘‘ What! so early in the morning ? You must have dreamt 
of goblins last night.” 

‘* T dreamt of you,” she said, sweetly. 

‘* And how did I appear ?” 

‘‘You didn’t appear. Youdisappeared. You married a rich 
girl.” 

“ And became knewn to the world as the husband of Mrs. 
Creckford. It is a consummation devoutly to be 

‘* Avoided by the young lady. Honestly, Robert, I think 
you can ask more impudent questions than any man I ever 
knew.” 

It was then that Mrs. Creekford interfered. She usually 
had to when these two began their breakfast hostilities. 

The fact of the matter was that neither Bloom nor Dr. Cas- 
terbridze was to have the honor of driving Miss Millington to 
the ghost-party. She had had an engagement with the doctor, 
but he had said that, owing to sudden demands, he would be 
unable to take her, but would reach the house before the supper 
was over and would bring her back home. It was rather a 
bold request of him, but doctors are sometimes given to that 
kind of thing. 

Somerset Manor, which was a name that had clung to it 
from the days before the Revolution, sat in a glorious wood 
on a modest hill. The road was circuitous at first, but finally 
ran into a long and noble entrance that went straight between 
great trees to the old-fashioned house, whose broad front porch 
ceemed to invite everybody to go in and stay as long as possible. 
Oa Christmas Eve there were lights to aid the clear stars, but 
the whiteness of the snow made their assistance unnecessary. 
The jingling of sleigh-bells, the bright eyes of the guests, the 
how-dy-does and glad-to-see-yous, the little screams of the girls 
and the prancing and the neighing of the horses made enough 
life and noise and commotion to scare any ghost out of a cen- 
tury’s growth, and the old square house seemed to blink 
solemnly from its windows, like an owl disturbed from its 
sleep. 

It was not long before the guests were rubbing hands and 
holding fingers before the blazing logs in the great fireplace, 
which was another of the reminiscences of the days when peo- 
ple did not know the misfortunes of gas and water pipes and 
furnaces and plumbers. All were there—all of the dozen pres- 
ent and accounted for except Dr. Casterbridge, who had been 
detained, so Lawrence Bloom said, by important duties, and 
who would put in an appearance later. 

Lawrence received his guests with delightful courtesy, and 
his round body appeared to glow like an orbit of cheerfulness. 

They were now assembled in the big parlor, and the hands 
of the old-fashioned clock were traveling toward midnight. 

‘* Before we have the pleasure of meeting this gentleman,” 
said Robert Creekford, ‘‘ won’t Mr. Bloom kindly tell us about 
him? Is he merely an ordinary ghost, or is he a genteel villain 
with a record ? Come, Lawrence, tell us about your spectral 
ancestor.” 

They gathered in a sort of semicircle around the fireplace, 
and Lawrence bent forward as if to take everybody into his 
confidence, 

‘*Tn the first place,” he said, ‘‘ the ghost is not my ancestor. 
He belongs to the property which my people acquired.” 

‘* How disappointing !” said Miss Millington. 

‘* But you will vouch for his respectability, will you not ?” 
asked Mrs. Creekford. 

‘*Unfortunately I cannot. He was a Tory, a red-handed, 
dark-hearted, unconscionable Tory.” 

‘*Oh !” interrupted Robert. ‘I fear he belonged to the 
Farmers’ Alliance, or the Hod-Carriers’ Union. If he was an 
aristocrat, all right.” 

‘* It’s a long and sad story——” 

‘* As the man said who had married six times.” 

‘* Robert, hush !” said Mrs, Creekford, ‘‘ and let Lawrence 
tell us about him.” 

Bloom arose and stood with one hand on the mantelpiece 
As the flickering lights fell against his well-rounded form he 
made a very striking picture in spite of a lack of height. The 
guests leaned back in the chairs and waited in complete atten 
tion for his recital. 

‘* We must go back to 1776,” he said. ‘‘ The closing months 
of that year were very hard for the poor colonists. There were 
disastrous defeats for the American cause. By the first of 
December Washington’s army had been reduced to a miserable 
three thousand men, and on December 13th the British cav- 
alry had dashed into a New Jersey town and captured General 
Lee. Of course, in those days, the news traveled slowly, and 
all these successes had not reached the Tory who lived on this 
inaccessible estate, and who gloried in his allegiance to the 
Crown. He knew of the Declaration of Independence. He 
saw the men of this neighborhood go off to fight for liberty, and 
he secluded himself in this house to await the tidings of the 
subjugation of the rebellion and the triumph of his sovereign. 
But no word came, and he was growing sad, disappointed, and 
disconsolate. It went on this way until Christmas Eve, when 
by some accident he heard of the British success, of the disas- 
ters to the rebels, and the apparent hopelessness of the Revolu- 
tion. He did not know that that very night Washington was 
preparing to cross the Delaware to surprise the drunken Hes- 
sians, and that within forty-eight hours the battle of Trenton 
would leave a thousand of the hirelings dead upon the field, 
and would turn the tide that fna'ly swept despotism forever 
from our shores,” 

Robert Creekford here clapped his hands in applause, but 
he was quickly suppressed and the recital continued. 

‘He only knew that the belated news filled his soul with 
ecstasy. The old cannon which he had hid in the cellar was 
loaded, and the explosion shook the neighborhood. He illu- 
minated the house and toasted King George until he was glo- 
riously drunk,” 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


‘* How disgraceful!” said Mrs. Odson. 

“* By this time the few loyal colonists around here had crept 
through the darkness to see what it all meant. They stood 
behind trees near the lower gate and watched the strange pro- 
ceedings. It was late, and midnight soon came. As the big 
clock began to strike the hour the old Tory threw open the 
door that leads to the porch, and rushing forth, cried at the top 
of his lungs, ‘ Long live the King ! Long live King George the 
Fourth!’ Then he danced in delirious madness, but just as 
the clock struck the twelfth time there was a flash at the gate, 
followed by a report, and the grim old Tory fell mortally 
wounded down the steps.” é 

‘* And now ?” asked some one. , 

‘¢ And now every Christmas Eve, if the house is illuminated 
and the clock is running and snow is on the ground, his spectre, 
wearing a wig and dressed in knee-breeches and silk stockings 
and a long frock coat, and waving a big handkerchief, executes 
the same dance, and falls and disappears at the twelfth stroke 
of the clock.” 

‘* Wonderful !” said Mrs. Creekford. 

‘* Yes,” said Bloom, ‘‘and that is the reason I never pass 
Christmas Eve here alone.” 

‘“Why not invite him to supper?’ put in Robert. ‘‘ He 
must be rather hungry after a century or so of starvation.” 

‘Because he might make the thirteenth guest,” said Law- 
rence. ‘‘ I am not superstitious, but in deference to Miss Mill- 
ington, who is, he must stay out of doors.” ~ 

‘*Then he isn’t in the house at all ?” she asked. 

‘Oh, no; as a ghost he is extremely considerate, and re- 
spects the ownership of the property.” 

‘* Well, that is a comfort,” said Miss Millington. ‘If he 
were here he might be sitting in this chair at my side, 
and——” 

‘* Permit me to take it, then,” gallantly interrupted Bloom; 
‘‘and as it is twenty minutes before the time of his appear- 
ance, let us dismiss ghosts and talk of something else.” 

The party broke up into little groups, some to admire the 
rare old furniture and impossible portraits, and others to 
gossip about anything and everything. Lawrence showed Miss 
Millington the curious mantelpiece and sat with her near one 
of the side windows. He was talking so confidently and so 
seriously that he forgot how time was passing, until suddenly 
some one exclaimed : 

“Tt is one minute to twelve.” * 

Lawrence immediately arose and opened the outer door. 
The light sent forth a soft and faint radiance, leaving one 
corner of the porch in darkness. The clock struck, and before 
the second stroke was heard a graceful figure with back to- 
ward the guests, who sat silently, almost breathlessly, within, 
moved briskly yet with dignity to the front of the porch. It 
was fully six feet tall, of excellent proportions, with a wig of 
snowy whiteness, with the gray frock coat, the knickerbockers, 
the silk stockings, and all the richness of the old-time dress. 

At the end of another stroke it threw its hands upward, 
waved its arms, and began to dance in violent glee. Then it 
moved recklessly from a waltz step to a jig. It cavorted and 
waved a great handkerchief. It stood straight and then 
moved as if in stately minuet. As the eleventh stroke sounded 
it jumped wildly, and its whole body seemed to unite in one 
great effort. 

The twelfth stroke came, and the spectre seemed to instantly 
stand still ; then to clasp its hands to its breast, and finally to 
totter and fall into the darkness. 

. .Within the parlor there was absolute stillness- No one 
seemed to have breathed during those twelve strokes, and the 
silence followed the figure into the shadow. Lawrence Bloom 
was the first one to recover himself. 

‘* That is all,” he said. 

‘* Tt is enough,” said Miss Millington. ‘‘ I’m scared almost 
to death.” 

And then, when the silence was broken, everybody talked at 
the highest possible speed, all at once, and nobody seemed to 
know exactly what any other body said. The conversational 
tangle was unraveled by the appearance of the servant, who 
announced : 

‘* Supper is served,” 

As he did so the bark of a dog was heard. Lawrence 
turned uneasily and listened, but there was no further noise, 
and the procession went on to the supper-room. 

It was a beautiful sight that met their gaze. The old ma- 
hogany table that had been there goodness only knows how 
many years was decorated with Aunt Hannah’s best skill, and 
the glassware and the silverware were faultlessly resplendent. 
From the ceiling above hung a big bunch of Maryland mistle- 
toe, and at each plate a boutonniétre of the lichen which has 
wooed into happiness many a reluctant kiss, and. added im- 
measurably to the joys of the holiday season. Around. the room 
were wreaths and evergreen boughs, and in the centre of the 
table was a Christmas-tree full of toys, bon-bon boxes, and 
tinsel. 

A general exclamation of admiration brought blushes to 
Lawrence’s cheeks as he sat down with Mrs. Creekford on his 
right and Miss Millington on his left, and the supper began 
with great promise. The ghost was almost forgotten in the 
enjoyment of the feast and the decorations. 

“It is simply perfect,” said Mrs. Creekford,—and higher 
praise than that could not be bestowed, for Mrs. Creekford 
never used superlatives except on superlative occasions. 

There was a lively rattle of conversation. It was the re- 
action from the spectral stillness of the midnight experience, 
and talk not only flowed like a stream, but intermingled in 
cross currents and eddies, and drowned all sounds of the house. 
After being politely genial to Mrs. Creekford, Lawrence, in 
spite of his better intentions, gave all his time to Miss Milling- 
ton, and Mrs. Creekford, not caring to talk to the vapid young 
Odson who was next to her, began to enjoy a very private con- 
versation. She looked at Bloom and saw his devotion, and it 
seemed to entertain her. 

‘Tt is always amusing to me,” she was saying to herself, 
“*to watch the different ways men make love. A man makes 
love even when he doesn’t have a thought of it, and there is 
nothing in the world more delightful than unconscious love- 
making. See how it is going on around this table now. Of 





course dear Mr. Creekford was my ideal of a lover ; he was so 
beautiful, so manly, so direct, and when he came to the final 
question and that final offer, how I collapsed right into his arms 
and his life. Robert seems to differ entirely from his father. 
Look at him now. He’s been circling around that same Odson 
girl for six years, and cither she has not the sense to take him 
or he has not the courage to take her. She would make him a 
harmless sort of a wife. Of course he might go off and do better, 
but then he might do worse, and a pigeon in hand is worth 
several possible vultures in the bush. Now Henry Caster- 
bridge—it seems strange to think of him as a doctor—is more 
of an ideal lover. He has the dash—the manly impudence that 
charms a woman—we poor creatures undoubtedly do like to be 
commanded by those we trust—the more’s the pity. And yet 
look at Lawrence Bloom—how attentive he is! Both love 
Leigh to distraction, and it’s only a question of which she will 
take. I believe I would take Henry—Lawrence is a little too 
slow, but there is no doubt about his devotion. That’s one 
reason why I’m musing. He has forgotten I’m here, although 
our elbows are almost touching. It’s quite inexcusable—even 
if he is in love.” 

At this point some one asked, ‘‘ I wonder why Dr. Caster- 
bridge is so late 7?’ but it happened that there was something 
more important just then at hand. 

The terrapin was coming, and the guests had settled them- 
selves in eager expectation of the dish. With Lawrence 
Bloom terrapin was not a common pride—it was a supreme 
satisfaction. It was not cooked as Philadelphians cook it, with 
an admixture of things that make it a mockery, or as New- 
Yorkers cook it, with additions that disguise it completely. 
Aunt Hannah’s gastronomic ideas had not been educated away 
from the intrinsic excellence of the raw material. She took 
the terrapin and respected it for itself, and when it came 
forth it was terrapin with all the aroma and succulence 
and indescribable unction of the reptile preserved. It was 
brought on the table in a large chafing-dish with the fire still 
beneath it, and was reverently served hot. It was not lost in 
an over-abundance of other things. A piece of bread anda 
little sherry were its sole accompaniments. 

And so, when everything was ready and everybody was 
waiting, the main effect of the question about Dr. Casterbridge 
was to provoke the commiseration that he could not be there 
to enjoy the best part of the supper. 

Suddenly the silence was interrupted by the most intense 
and indescribable scream that mortal ever heard. It shrieked 
through the house like a last wail. Again it sounded, and then 
after a pause it ran into a concatenation of screams, ending in 
hysterics. 

The guests jumped from their seats, thoroughly alarmed, 
and Lawrence Bloom dropped his napkin and started for the 
kitchen without having excused himself, but before he took 
half a dozen steps the door flew open, and there stood Aunt 
Hannah trembling like a leaf and calling on the angels to pro- 
tect her. 

‘* Jes’ spar’ me dis time—jes’ dis time !” she was saying. 
‘*Oh, folkses ! oh, please keep him off, please——” 

‘* Aunt Hannah,” said Lawrence, sternly, ‘‘ what’s the mat- 
ter with you? Are you crazy ?” 

‘* No, Mars’ Lawrence ; ’deed I seed hit—‘deed I did.” 

‘* You saw what ?” 

‘*De hant.” She meant haunt, the negro word for ghost. 

‘* What !” came the chorus from the people, who now pre- 
pared to defend themselves, grabbing knives and forks and 
chairs, or anything else that was near. 

“Calm yourself, Aunt Hannah,” commanded Lawrence. 
‘* Have you lost your senses ?” 

‘*No, Mars’ Lawrence, ’deed I hain’t; ’deed I seed hit, en 
hit’s gone and tooked my poor boy.” 

She tried to keep the tears back, but she couldn’t. 

‘“*Stop your nonsense, Hannah,” said Lawrence again, 
‘‘and tell Ceesar to bring in the terrapin.” 

‘* He’s done gone, he’s done gone !” cried the old woman. 

Lawrence’s patience was exhausted. He advanced and 
took her by the shoulder and shook her. 

‘* Now behave yourself,” he said, ‘‘and tell us what has 
happened.” 

‘* Yes, tell us,” cried several of the party at once. 

Aunt Hannah became somewhat more calm, but she was 
still greatly frightened, and the words that followed came 
between fitful sobs. 

‘* T’'d jes’ went to de pantry en’ were.a-turnin’ roun’ whev 
all ob a sudden I looks up en’ seed—oh, Laws a mercy ! sich « 
awful sight what I seed !”. She sobbed and trembled again. 

‘* Well, what did you see ?” asked Robert. 

‘“‘T seed a great big hant, nigh ’bout high as de ceilin’, en 
pintin’ a hoss-pistol more’n a yard long—pintin’ hit—pintiv’ 
hit—oh, Laws !” and she broke forth again. 

“ Pointing it at whom? At you 2” : 

‘* No, no, sir ; at Caesar. My. poor boy, Ceesar.” 

She paused a moment, and seeing: that everybody wa- 
listening with dramatic eagerness, and“ that the ladies wer 
staring as if their lives depended ‘upon’ her words, pride con- 
quered fear, and ‘confidence came with a realization of her 
sudden importance. So her sentences began to have some 
meaning. 

‘* De tar’pin were all done, ’en I jes’ had it fixed in de dis! 
wid de sperret lamp a-burnin, en’ I’d jest gibbed it to Caesar 
to bring in, en’ had went to de cubbud en’ were a-takin’ down 
some plates, when all on a sudden I heerd a whisperin’, en’ | 
look erround, and dere, bless my soul! were de hant wid a 
hoss-pistol a-pintin’ hit at Cesar, en’ a-sayin’ ‘You come wil 
me.’ En’ Ceesar gibbed me a look I shill neber forgit to my 
dyin’ day, en’ den when dey took to de sta’rs en’ got out 
I jes’ hollered en’ hollered. I begs. your parding, but I 
couldn’t a’ hoped it to saved my life. . I jes’ had to holler.” - 

The guests looked at one anothér and. at, Bloom. He 
frowned somewhat, and then smiled and said, cheerfully : 

‘‘ Tt’s all right, ladies and gentlemen, I will soon. explain 
it. You remain here and I will go look for the ghost.” 

‘*Oh, no, you don’t,” said Robert Creekford ; ‘‘ not by 4 
large majority. If you go, we go too ; don’t we ?” and he ap- 
pealed to the party. 

‘* We do,” they replied with emphasis. 
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_ refuse to stay here and be stolen by ‘ hants’ with horse- 
pistols a yard long, I do,” continued Robert ; ‘‘ but of course 
if the ladies want to stay they can.” 

A chorus of indignant screams was the reply. 

‘* Well,” said Lawrence, slowly, ‘‘ you may all follow 
me.” 

He took a lamp and opened the door and proceeded up the 
steps. The others followed in silent array, and Aunt Hannah 
brought up the rear with a broom as a weapon of defense. 

They reached the second story and proceeded slowly down 
the corridor. Suddenly Lawrence stopped, and while the 
ladies trembled he announced . 

“*T think he is in this room. Hello! what’s this ?” 

Holding the lamp up, a sheet of paper shone forth on the 
dark door. On it was this inscription, written in rude char- 
acters : 





YE Gost IS 
BIZZIE 
PLESE CALL AGANE 


XMAS. 








The ladies crowded forward to see it. They looked at one 
another and then at their host. Lawrence lost no time. He 
rapped vigorously upon the door. There was no response. 
He waited a moment and rapped again, this time still harder 
than before. Still there was no movement in the room. 

‘* Tf you don’t open I'll break in the door,” he cried. 
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There was another slight pause, the guests silently and 
speechlessly awaiting the result. Lawrence grabbed the knob 
and immediately the door yielded to the pressure. 

It was a curious and altogether unexpected spectacle. The 
apartment was the smoking-room of the house, and at the end 
of the long table in its centre sat the ghost, calmly staring at 
the intruders, with the terrapin in front of him, with an ordi- 
nary old-fashioned pistol by his side, and with the colored boy 
Ceesar near the window, vainly trying to turn pale. 

As the party with all sorts of screams and exclamations 
surged in, the ghost arose and began a speech. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ I entered into this con- 
spiracy with Mr. Lawrence Bloom upon a clearly defined 
understanding, the terms of which he has dishonorably neg- 
lected to carry out. I was to afford the spectral part of the 
entertainment and he was to provide the terrapin. He further- 
more agreed to chain all his dogs securely and to have me 
protected while ascending to the second story for a change of 
costume, so that I could join you in the midst of your festivi- 
ties. To my infinite dismay one of his savage brutes inter- 
cepted my retreat from the porch and seriously impaired the 
integrity of an important part of my spectral attire. By the 
greatest difficulty I succeeded in getting to this room, but I 
found that the apartment in which I had stored my evening 
dress had been locked. After patient investigation I succeeded 
in finding a part of Mr. Bloom’s discarded wardrobe, and this 
fact will explain to you the incongruity of my present appear- 
ance—th: union, if I may so speak—of nineteenth-century 
trousers with an eighteenth-century coat and vest, not to men- 
tion the wig. In view of this bad faith I decline to surrender 
to this invasion, which is clearly illegal, except on my own 
terms, and those terms are that I shall occupy Bloom’s place, 
and that Bloom shall wait upon the table.” 









In vain did Bloom exclaim that he had kept the matter from 
Aunt Hannah and Cvsar ; in vain did he make Cwsar testify 
that he had innocently unchained the dog ; in vain did he 
bring forth Aunt Hannah to prove that she had slipped up at 
midnight and locked the door because he had told her that he 
wished no one to go into that particular room. Dr. Caster- 
bridge was obdurate, and it all ended in Bloom's complete 
capitulation. They gave the doctor time to make a few 
changes in his wardrobe, and then the procession started for 
the supper-room, Bloom in the lead, bearing the chafing- 
dish as high as he could hold it, the doctor escorting Mrs. 
Creekford and Miss Millington, the others following, and 
Aunt Hannah, still clutching the broomstick, bringing up the 
rear. 

The rest of that supper ‘was the jolliest that ever was 
known, and the next morning at the Creekford breakfast- 
table Robert was trying to find out how in the world Dr. Cas- 
terbridge and Miss Millington, with the fastest horse in the 
county, managed to get home fully an hour later than any of 
the other members of the family. 


Another Christmas came. Miss Millington was again a 
visitor at Creekford. The engagement had just been an- 
nounced. 

‘“*Of course, dear,” said Mrs. Creekford, ‘‘I am perfectly 
satisfied, for he is one of the finest and most desirable young 
men I have ever known. But how about the doctor ¢” 

Miss Millington blushed as she replied : 

‘* Well, in the first place, I think I love Lawrence, and in 
the second place I am sure I could never endure being attached 
to a ghost for life, even though he wasn’t a ghost at all.” 

And Robert and the Odson girl, who was now his wife, 
added their congratulations. 
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“THE. StURE. OF TRE RING. 


Ir was in the drear December ; 
The heart of the wintry days, 
When I sat before the fireplace 
And watched the back-log blaze, 
That my children gathered around me 
In the quiet of evening 
And called for the wonderful story— 
The story of the King. 


So I told them the old, old story 
Of the King and His humble birth— 
The King whose reign has been longest 
And purest of all on earth. 
How He played as a child with the children, 
And how, when He grew a man, 
He loved the suffering people 
As only a good King can. 


How the people brought Him by hundreds 
The sick, the blind, and the lame, 
How He cured them of all their troubles 


CHRISTMAS 


ANTA CLAUS was in his cozy den read- 

ing the letters brought by the morn- 
ing mail from all over the world. The 
children know how hard it is to choose 
gifts for their own families, and so, 
thoughtful little creatures, they seek 
to help their old friend in the perplex- 
ity of selecting for thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands every year; and 
as they know very well what they 
want for themselves, they write their requests. This is really 
a great assistance to the good old fellow, who heartily enjoys 
the frankness of the queer letters, and is particularly happy 
when they are well written and correctly spelled and ex- 
pressed. That morning the letters were unusually interesting, 
and his eyes danced merrily, while his pencil fairly flew as he 
jotted down the items in his note-book. As he opened a large 
envelope his cherry nose gave a displeased little sniff, and he 
puckered up his forehead and twisted his snowy beard, won- 
dering when and where he had once before smelled carbolic 
acid and iodoform. 

‘¢* Ah !” said he, after a moment, ‘‘ this must come from the 
patient laddie who was so long under the surgeon’s care last 
year. Dear boy! I hoped that he would be well by this time, 
and able to enjoy a merry Christmas.” 

But instead of a childish scrawl] was a firm, graceful hand- 
writing, which set forth that the childrea in St. Anne’s Hos- 
pital longed for a visit from Santa Claus ;. that the little creat- 
ures had. never had their stockings filled, nor had their suffer- 
ing lives ever been brightened by the glowing tapers of the 
Christmas-tree ! 

‘‘Dear! dear !” sighed the generous soul, as he wiped his 
eyes on a doll’s lace handkerchief which lay conveniently near, 
‘only to think that there are children who never knew me— 
who never had a Christmas! This isa bad business. I must 
have thought that St. Annc’s was for grown-ups ; but I'll give 
them a good time now, poor babies !” 

And so, half-scolding himself, half-grumbling that he had 
never been notified before, Santa Claus took the letter and 




















WRITTEN FOR THE CHILDREN. 


When they called on His holy name. 
Of the tender stories He told them 
Of His beautiful home above, 
Where there never was any sorrow, 
Only peace and unending love. 


And I told how the Jewish mothers 
In fondness their children brought, 
That the gentle King might bless them 
In the place where He cured and taught. 
How He softly said, when He placed one 
In their midst, that all might see, 
‘“‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Let the little ones come unto me.” 


Of the crowds that followed His footsteps, 
Of the burden of pain He bore, 

Of the cruel death He suffered, 
And the crown of thorns He wore. 

When I ended, the eyes of my darlings 
Were wet with such pitying tears e 


As all have wept who have listened 
In the space of two thousand years. 


The snow beat thick on the windows 
Outside in the cold and gloom, 

As I knelt with my dear ones round me 
In the glow of the fire-lit room 

And asked of the loving Saviour 
That, whatever the years might bring 

To my children who knelt beside me, 
They might never forget their King. 


‘Tis years since that happy evening, 
And my hair is as drifted snow; 
My babies have gone before me 
To the country where I shall go. 
But I dream of their childish graces 
While the bells of Christmas ring, 
And know I shall meet and greet them 
When I meet and greet the King. 
Ross DEFORRIs. 


IN A CHILDRENS HOSPITAL. 


read the details which—to insure sympathy and interest—the 
good sister had written concerning her charges. 

‘* Paul—about three years old—has both legs paralyzed. He 
plays with his poor, useless limbs ; lifts one up, cuddles it to 
his breast, and kissing the wee, rosy toes, calls it ‘ Paul's baby.’ 
He hushes it to sleep, and laying it beneath the bed-clothes, 
keeps very quiet for a while ; then, changing his tone, says 
that his baby is naughty, and slaps it to make it good. 

‘*Lucy is ten, and so bright and full of fun that she is 
adored by the other children. They take her out of her 
wheeled chair, and wreathing their arms about her, carry or 
drag her into places where the chair eannot go. 

* Harold is also ten, and a sensible, well-bred little gentle- 
man. Quiet asa mouse, apparently doing nothing to enforce 
authority, he keeps order in the corridors and play-room, and 
the naughtiest and most willful yield to his magnetic power. 

‘* Baby Jessie, who is not yet three years old, is a born co- 
quette, and makes slaves of us all by her winsome imperious- 
ness. Doctofs and nurses contend for the honor of carrying 
her, for the tiny feet have never walked. Our pretty baby is 
paralyzed.” 

So the list went on, characterizing each child, until it closed 
with these words : 

‘** And now, dear Santa Claus, comes an extraordinary wish, 
A fragile mite, only four years old, has set her heart upon 
having a pink silk dress. We have tried to divert her from the 
fancy by suggesting all sorts of tempting things, but in vain, 
and she pleads pitifully that we shall ask you for the frock, as 
nothing else will satisfy her.” 

‘* Well !” exclaimed Santa Claus, ‘that is indeed a queer 
whim. But the child must not be disappointed, and as she is 
so small the gown will not be expensive, and the dolls’ dress- 
maker must get it up in her best style. Let me see,” he went 
on, ‘‘ what is the best way to give these presents ? If I go down 
the chimney these light sleepers will be roused by the sleigh- 
bells, and will hear 


“* on the roof, 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof’ 


of my reindeer; I think—no—yes, now I have it. Some of 
those lovely girls who are so interested in the flower mission 
shall undertake this for me !” And, chuckling over the happy 
thought, Santa Claus trotted off to his store-rooms and gave 
most liberal orders in regard to the packages destined for St. 
Anne’s Hospital. 


On Christmas morning the sick children woke to find their 
wards dressed with holly wreaths and stars of evergreen, and 
noticing that the sisters, usually so quiet, had an air of excite- 
ment, they immediately became curious and restless. They 
had not long to wait. Beautiful ladies, with their arms filled 
with parcels, appeared as if by magic, and going from bed to 
bed, gave each child the gift desired ; and while the visitors 
wished a ‘‘ Happy Christmas,” their voices thrilled with sym- 
pathy, and their bright eyes grew misty. At last they reached 
the cot of the little girl who had begged for a silk frock. She 
was carefully raised in the arms of one of these visiting fairies, 
while another slipped the dress into place, the child looking 
into the sweet, earnest faces with radiant but silent happiness. 
All day she lay quiet, absorbed in the contemplation of the 
lovely color and the silken splendor. [A few days later the 
Christ-child sent His angels for the little sufferer, and the good 
sisters clothed the wasted form in the dainty frock which had 
given such pleasure. } 

There were other delights for the children, and at twilight 
they were taken into the largest ward and seated in rows 
before a great screen. Their eager, busy whispers were stilled 
as a voice cried ‘‘ Ready !” and in another moment were re- 
vealed the dazzling splendors of a Christmas-tree, which, with 
its blazing tapers, its bright balls, its gilded fruit, anu its fes- 
toons ef parti-colored paper rings, rose from a snowy bank in- 
geniously fashioned of the cotton batting which is an indis- 
pensable article in hospitals. 

Simple toys were distributed, and when bed-time came the 
happy children insisted that all their treasures should be hung 
on the branches, and every night, as long as the tree remained, 
they brought or sent their dolls and toys to make it pretty 
again. a HH. NM, 














“THESE ARE MY BABIES.” 





From A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. ALMSTAEDT. 
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Good Soup, 
Well Served, 


how it refreshes after a long 
fast—how fittingly it begins 
all good dinners. 

Our little Cook Book tells 
how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day in 
the month. 

We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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THAT WISE OLD SAYING, 


“An Ounce of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Cure,” 
may well have been a prediction in reference to Scott’s 


Emulsion, an ounce of which has frequently shown its worth in 





the production of a pound of healthy flesh. 





A new saying, also applicable to Scott’s Emulsion, might be 


that “A Pound of Cure is Worth a Ton of Relief,” for sixteen 


\ 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


cA 
of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda is, above 


all things, food. In that word is included the best idea of medicine. 


And Scott’s Emulsion is the best meaning of the word “food,” in that 





it is the most nutritious of all fat-foods, and therefore the quickest \ 





builder of sound flesh. 


Scott’s Emulsion has done away with the objectionable features of 





cod-liver oil, bad taste and indigestibility —it can be taken and readily 





assimilated when even weak forms of fat-foods tax digestion; and this 





~ _/ for the simple reason that Scott’s Emulsion is fat a/veady partly digested. 
It has been tested in all forms of wasting diseases, with results really 


magical. Nothing has done or can do so much for delicate children. 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. $1.00. 








Scott’s Emulsion can readily be distinguished from substituted and 
inferior preparations by means of its salmon-colored wrapper 
containing label of man with fish on back. 
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CERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed 
FIXED AND LOW RATES. 
No Charges for Disbursements. 


- 34 Nassau St., 


(Mutual Life Ins. Building), 
NEW YORK. 


189 Montague St., 


(Real Estate Exchange Building), 
BROOKLYN. 
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TERSE. 


Hote, CLERK (after Keagan registers)—** Suite or single, sir ?” 
Mrs. KEacan—“ Shwate an’ married, you ould hyana !” 
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ie AND THE AGED. ” 
FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, 
INFANTS - AND - CHILDREN. 


SOLD By DRUGGISTS- SHIPPING DEPoT. JOHN CARLE & SONS.— NEW YORK. 


RUSZTI ASSZU. 
MENESI ASSZU. 





The Most Effective Tonics. 


DELICIOUS, GUARANTEED. PURE 
HUNGARIAN MEDICINAL WINES. 





Highly recommended by all medical authorities of 








America and Europe. 


SAMUEL LENCK, Oedenburg, Hungary. 


(Established 1792.) 


For Sale at all leading Grocers’, Druggists’, and Wine Merchants’. 




















SICK HEADACHE! 


What a world of Misery is embodied in the word! Physical and 
mental anguish combined! Why witt people persist in suffering an 
evil which they can free themselves from permanently by the frequent 


~ BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 








in ‘mild doses? 





There never entered the portals of any home, whether of prince or 
peasant, a more benign benefactor than this wonderful medicine — 
renowned throughout the world for its remarkable efficacy in relieving 

WEAK DIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, SICK HEADACHE, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, anp oTHER DERANGED CONDITIONS OF THE 
Vitra Orcans. BEECHAM’S PILLS wil certamly reheve per- 
sons suffering from the bad effects of overeating. They will surely 
DistopceE Bite, STR uP THE Liver, Cure Sick HEADACHE AND FEMaLe 
AILMENTS, AND WILL Promote Goop HEALTH. 


Covered with a Tasteless. and Soluble Coating. 


Famous the World over. 


Ask fr BEECHAM'S and take no others. Of all Druggists,; or mailed for 25¢. by 
B. F. ALLEN CO., New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 








» Remington 
’ Typewriter. 


The history of the Remineton shows a 





steadily rising tide of popularity and success. 
It is absolutely unrivaled for all the essential 
*| qualities of a first-class writing machine. 


1867 First Invention of the Typewriter now known as the 
e . ~ . 
Remington Standard. A few machines made by hand 
during this and the following years. 
1873 The repeated experiments of the inventors having 
somewhat improved upon the first crude attempts, it 
was brought to the Remington factory at Ilion, N. Y. 
18 After more than a year of painstaking labor on the 
74- part of many able mechanical experts the first Rem- 
ington-made machines were put upon the market. 
1880 Five years after, only 1,000 machines had been sold. 
* The public were slow to realize the value of the 
invention, 
1882. [he number increased to 2,300 machines. 
88 Five thousand machines were sold this year. It grew 
I 5- in popular favor. In 
pop 
1890 Sales had risen to 20,000 machines per annum. 


Finds our standing orders to our factory of 100 
1892 machines per day inadequate to meet the rapidly 
increasing demand. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAFIANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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(BEST AND GOES FARTHEST ) 


| Copyrighted, 1892.] 


is Manufactured on Scientific Principles a 
Highly Digestible and Nutritious. 


It 1s known all over the Civilized Globe as the Peer of all Cocoas. 


BEwaRE OF CRUDE Cocoas, SoLp as SOLUBLE. 


! 











He—*T don’t see what Miss Plumb sees in that young Appleton.” 
Sae—“ He plays the cornet divinely.” 
He—" The attraction, then, is simply in a horn.” 


Holiday Greeting. 
TIFFANY & 60., tations and Special Manufactures for the 


New York, Holidays, which, this season, are the largest 
and most comprehensive they have ever shown. 

Tirrany & Co.’s experience of fifty-five years urges them to 
impress upon their patrons the advisability of an early visit, or 
correspondence, for holiday purchases ; the great crowds invariable 
later on are thereby avoided, selections can be made with delibera- 
tion, and the advantage obtained of First cHoIcE from the stock 
of new goods. Articles purchased may be left for future delivery. 

Tirrany & Co. will also attend to the shipment of Christmas 
Gifts purchased from them to be sent abroad. Articles so in- 
tended should be selected before December 8th. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
- UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





have received and arranged their Impor- 








When You Are Comparing 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Don't forget to look at the NEW POLICY of 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


WHICH IS SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


HENRY B. STOKES, - 


| ; A irs ow 


is the «« White Label’ Puree of aie 
4 d Game. ‘White Label’’ Soups are 





President. 





















the only indisputably correct conserved 
soups. 
Send 10 cents and address of your grocer for 


sample can | RMOUR PACKING CO. 































FOR HOLIDAYS 
AND ALL DAYS, 






Famous 


PERFUMERY 


is most acceptable and 
appropriate. It can be 
obtained in Fancy Cases 
or the regular styles. 











FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 










LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 








£24 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 








| 


DISTILLED 
LAVENDER 

















ITIS THE BEST.—UNIVERSAL VERDICT 





Pronounced by connoisseurs 


THE BEST 


Natoral Sparkling Wine 


PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 





and Grocers. 


MADE BY 


URBANA 
WINE 
COMPANY, 


Hammondsport, N. ‘ 


OFFICERS: 


HARLO HAKES, Ps RSIDENT 














17 Varieties. Soup Department, D. M. HILDRETH, EE Sieceneet 
KANSAS CITY, MO. epee ty eee 
J. A. SWITZER, 5 S-cCRETARY | 
J. W. DAVIS, - - Gen’L SupEri! 'ENDENT 
. se = 
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ED. PINAUD 


LATEST PARISIAN PER 


Zynga 





AURORA - -TULIP. | 


Put up in elegant Fancy Boxes. 
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’S 


FUME 


MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 
FOR 








CHRISTIMAS 
o dew gg gone - bap type Wholesale | P ii E N TS. 


. | If your dealer does not keep it please write 








For sale by all leading Wine-decalers | 
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A SURE SIGN. 


Mrs, Dix—‘“ What is it a sign of to have the family cat howl outside at night?” 
Drx—“ Of a death in the family—if the man is a good shot.” 





A fresh start 


_Is given to many a career by the discovery of time-values. 
The earlier this is understood the better, yet it is never 
‘too late. _ Success may suddenly spring from a new mas- 


_tery of the minutes; through possessing an accurate 
| timekeeper like the new, quick-winding Waterbury, 


which winds in about five seconds. $4 to $15. 

The price need never prevent your possessing a 
beautiful little chatelaine or hunting-case watch, with 
jeweled movement---to insure accuracy--and cased in 


| coin-silver or 10 to 14-karat, filled, gold---warranted. 


Every jeweler keeps it in all styles for 
everybody. ‘‘A better timekeeper 
than a hundred dollar watch a friend 
of mine bought some months ago,’’ 
saysthe Newburyport Herald man. 
+¢See it.”’ 


Isn't there some member of your family that really 
needs one N4-23 








Thirty [illion Dollars Saved! 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to harmonize | 


Sackett & Witheims Lithographing Go. 


with the payments tothe widows and orphans for death 
claims, more than Thirty Million Dollars 
have already been saved to the 
members of the 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 


Economy 1s WEALTH. 


Why pay #8100 per year for your Life Insurance when 
the Same Amount of Insurance can be had in one of the strong- 
est Life Insurance Companies in the world for #&O‘% 














RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 


f ! MEMBERSHIP, OVER - = - 70,000 
a e Interest Income annually exceeds - $127,000.00 


Bi-monthly Income exceeds - 600,000.00 
RESERVE FUND SEPT. 21st,1892, 3,305,998.14 

ound 

ecure 






Death Claims paid, over  - 14,500,000.00 


New Business in 1891 
exceeds = - 50,000,000.00 


New Business td Nov. 


ML TBO oer ¢  46,000,000.00 


The Mataal Reserve Fund Life Association | 





Furnishes Life Insurance at about One-Half the usual. rates | 
charged by the old-system companies. It has excellent positions to offer 
in its Agency Department in every City, Town and State, to experienced 
and successful business men. Parties desiring Insurance will be fur- 
nished free information at the Home office or by any of the Association’s 
General Agents. 


“Potter Building,” | 
oh Park Rew, New York City. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
HENRY J]. REINMUND, J. D. WELLS, 
Second Vice-Pres’t, ex-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. Third Vice-Pres’t. 
F, A. BURNHAM, Counsel. F.T. BRAMAN, Secretary. 
JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer. J. W. BOWDEN, M.D., Med. Director. 
E, F. PHELPS, Comptroller. L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Med, Supervisor. 


Home Office | 


0. D. BALDWIN, 
Vice-President. 








INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds 225,000,000.00 | 





G. R. McCHESNEY, Asst. Comptroller. CENTRAL TRUST CO., Trustee. 





110 FIFTH AVE., Cor. (6th St.,. NEW YORK. 


(JUDGE BUILDING.) 





| FINEST CLASS OF 


ie) 
COLOR O BUSINESS CARDS, 2 we a de 

(om @) 
PRINTING. 


BILL; LETTER anp NOTE HEADS, 


24 Cash Prizes. 


We desire to thoroughly introduce our Sunol Bicycles throughout 





the United States in 1893, and in order to give them such an intro- 
duction, we realize that we must advertise liberally and well. We are 
willing to advertise liberally, but that it may be done well, we must 
have a supply of bright original advertisements. We therefore make 
the following offer for the best 24 advertising ideas, first prize to 
be awarded to the author of the best, second prize to the author of 


the second best, etc.; decision to be made by three competent judges: 


lst Prize,. $200. 2ud Prize. $100. 


4th Prize,...... $25. 


3rd Prize $50. 
5th te 24th Price, . $18. 


We will also pay $5.00 for each idea not securing a prize that we 
For 
particulars as to the nature of advertisements required, etc., address— 


The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 


Adv. Dep't. 


think we can make use of. Contest closes January 15th, 1893. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Lromny’ S Vitalized Phosphites. 


From the phosphoid principle of 
Z the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. 
The very best Tonic for preventing 
nervous break-down, and for re- 
storing vigor to the weakened, 
‘““used up,” or brain-wearied. 


it is a vital, nutrient phosphite, not an acid phosphate. 


The Formula is printed on each label. 





Pamphlet with full information free. 


RGty @ 


Invaluable for Cold in the Head 
Price, 50 cents 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00), from 56 W. 25th St., N. Y. 
None genuine without this signature [3 
Also Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. 
and Influenza. 
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Let your Christmas 
present beas generous IIoln 
as the promptings of your heart; Hj ——, 
as liberal as your purse. si 
What can prove more valua- e 
ble than a present of health, pen ess HI ong 
and long life, such as goes with a hich f -—— 
Hr—*“ Your refusal leaves me nothing to hope for 19 ¥ 
SuE—" How odd; you just wld me that my love would leave you nothing to wish for.” y TE f grade bicy cle ; a Victor bicycle? ti 
g ‘ 3 Fa : OVERMAN WHEEL Co. A. G. SPALDING & Bros Haw’ 
* "2 a" ; WASHINGTON, San Pnancsoo. CHICAGO ane an, tex, -_ 
| ree Sere : = fe » NEW YORK, PHILADELPHia. Vv 
L id | 
AY SAFEST ses 
’ 
x) Sixt Avenus, FASTEST AND FINEST 2s 


20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. | 


| TRAINS IN AMERICA 1784, 


e 








RUN!'VIA <5 Ay 
Balti & Ohio Railroad 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE ano WASHINCTON. Boe 
ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, or 
LINE! 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars, Day 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. THE F 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. | 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS MAINTAINS A COMPLETE SERVICE OF VESTIBULED EXPRESS TRAINS i3 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY Goops, | | a ae 
St. Louis and Chicago 


FANCY COODS, ETC. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. EQUIPPED WITH 








Pullman Palace Sleeping-Car's 


RUNNING THROUGH WITHOUT 
CHANGE, 


We bee to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRING AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay avisitto 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient 


ALL B.& O.’ TRAINS 





Sc 


setwe e East an les Fine 
for you to do so, send for our Illustrated Catalogue, me Oe ree ee of col 
RUN VIA WASHINGTON. years 


and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 

we can please you both in quality and price. 

(@’PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES : 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
415 Broadway, New York. 
N E. Cor. oth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa You: 
































; § Com, Baltimore & Calvert sts., Baltimore, Md dusi 
i NEILL & C0 5x Fendeyivasia Ave., Washington, D. ¢ pet 
or. Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, P: ges 
si ay 6th AV E ay re s ¥. Corner 4th and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O elsewlk 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. : 
105 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Mail or 
—— latest sty" 
LRA BUN acm A RNR oa 
———— —— ye! J. T. ODELL, CHAS 0. SCULL, 
AU BON MARCHE, "moe ee 
NOUVEAUTES 
Maison ArRistipE BOUCICAUT tide. Sam 


DARIG. | 














SMOKED BY CONNOISSEURS. 
ON SALE AT ALL POPULAR CLUBS, CAFES, HOTELS, AND DEALERS GENERALL’. 





The system of selling everything at a small profit and of a thoroughly 





reliable quaiity, is strictly maintained at AU BON MARCHE FOSTER-HILSON Cco., Makers, 
Cor. 39th Street and First Avenue, _ NEW. YORK. 
AU BON MARCHE possess in every department the richest, P. 5.—If your dealer does not keep them order direct of us. 





most -legant and most complete choice ofall classes of goods; J © | —________ —— 

it is acknowledged that they offer the greatest advantages , both in PU weenie sin a iby we Wr rrr Prin rrr 

quality and st rling value of everything exposed for sale. NO TRIAL IS NECESSARY, ae 
This Establishment 7s ¢he largest and the best organized of its kind tn 0 re One a whee deat Ask your 

the world avd one of the most remarkable sights of PARIS. for one. 

Catalogues, Patterns, Albums and Designs of all Made up Goods 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
are sent free on demand. 


Branches ; 102 Chasing St., New York ; 508 State St, 
‘Purchases shipped to any part of the Globe ~ 


Chicayo ; 51 and 58 8S. th’ St., Atlanta, Ga. Catu- 
| Correspondance in all languages. 








SMART MAN PerLexiece | logue ‘and se as fae iled free. 
Y Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘ Hartman.” 
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PERFECT GIFT-BOOKS. 


Warner’s In the Levant. 





Finely Illustrated with about twenty-five 
Photogravures of Scenes in the East. 2 vols. 
12mo. Beautifully printed and bound. $5.00. 


Hawthorne’ s W onder- -Book. 


Superbly Illustrated with Colored Pictures by 
WALTER CRANE. $3.00. 


Whittier’s A t Sundown. 


Inchiding his last Poems, with eight new II- 
lustrations and a Portrait. $1.50. 


HIolmes’s Dorothy Q., 








The Boston Tea Party, and Grandmother's 
Story of Bunker Hill Battle. 


ed pictures by Howarp Pye. $1.50. 


Longfellow’s g Evangeline. 





With Photogravures of DaRLeEy’s 16 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. $2.00. 


Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 





With Photogravures of Dar Ley’s i2 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. $2.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 171TH Street, NEw YorK. 


1899, Used by Laties 
Everywhere 






Crochet Work. | 


ALSO 


For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
Cuicaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


4sk for BARBOUR'S 


BEST&CO 


ony me 


School Aprons. 


Fine Lawn trimmed with deep ruffle 
of colored embroidery ; sizes 4 to 10 










years at 


95 cts. 


(Sent by mail postage paid for $1.00.) 


Young Peoples ovtfitting is our ex- 
clusive specialty. This means advan- 
tages in choice, fit and price, impossible 
elsewhere. 


Mail orders have careful attention. Full descriptions of 
latest styles for Boysand Girls furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


SELP THREADING hue Needles. Weak 
sighted or blind can thread them. Fine 
silver spring steel. One style threads on end, other 
side. Sample paper of either kind by mail 1Uc., 2 for de Bfor: 26c.,12 for 


@c. Money easily made selling them. C. E. } MARSHALL, LOCKPORI.N.¥. 


Unlike the Dutch Process — 
No Alkalies 


—_—OR— 


Other Chemicals | 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 








which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


f'}\ It has morethan three times 

| the strength of Cocoa mixed = | 

; with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 

hnomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. | 


With 100 spirit- | 


| possible prices for reliable goods, 


—THE— 


TENNYSON 
NEW YEAR'S 
_- SPOON. 


THE LOVELIEST OF ALL. 





“‘Ring out, wild bells, 
the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty 
light ; 

The year is dying in the 
night; 

Ring out, wild bells, 
let him die. 


and 


‘*Ring out the old, ring in 
the new, 

Ring, happy 

the snow; 


bells, across 


go; 
in the true,” 


—/n Memoriam. 


Coffee size, $1.50—Gold 
Bowl, $1.75. 


Bowl, $3.50. 


Send. for illustrated price-list of Holiday 


suggestions and Souvenir Spoons. 


J. He JOHNSTON & CO0,, 


17 Union Square, New York. 


| Diamonds. Jewelry. Watches, Silverware. 


me HOLIDAY GOODS. * 


| Diamonds pw Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 


Importers and Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, | DIAMONDS, 
CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY 


SILVERWARE. 


“THE BENEDICT ’”’ 
is our patent Sleeve and Collar Button. 
Strong, durable and easy to adjust. 
In Gold or Silver. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE City TIME, 
BENEDICT BUILDING, 


171 BROADWAY, 
Cor. CortTLanpt Srt., 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


* 


THE NEW NECK=BOA, 


with head and claws in perfect represen- 
tation of the animal, in all leading fash- 
ionable furs. 
Genuine mink, 
$5; better grade, 
$8, and the hand- 
somest for $10. 
Genuine 
Bay sable, good 
quality, $10; better 






y, - for $20; very hand- 
“Jj, some, $25; and the 


est for $30. These 
prices are from $2 
to $5 less than the 
regular market price on mink, and from 
$5 to $10 on sable boas. 


Hudson’s | 


for $15; handsome | 


darkest and choic- | 


All leading | 
_ styles of sealskin garments and fashion- 


| 


able furs of every description at lowest | 


Mail 
orders promptly filled, 
Fashion book mailed free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
124 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 





to | 


The vear is going, lethim | 


Ring out the false, ring | 


Tea size, $3.00—Gold | 





NEW YORK. | 


f 





2 CRAB-APPLE 








From Cow 
to Cup— 


The nutritious portions of clear, 
lean beef are transformed by the 
famous Cudahy process, into the 
condensed essence of strength. 


Rex Brand 
Cudahy’s — 
Extract 


<> 


LES 
@ REx BRAND Ze 
a 





is carefully prepared in 2, 4, 8 and 
16 oz. jars—delicious—aromatic — 
convenient. 
Ask your grocer for ‘*Rex Brand ’’— 
insist on getting it, too. 
The Cudahy Packing Co., 
SO. OMAHA, NEB. 





Write Gorham Mfg. Co., 
Silversmiths, Broadway & roth 
Street, New York, and have 
them send you without charge 
the dainty Christmas Shop- 
ping List and memorandum- 
book combined, which they have 
just published. It suggests 
hundreds of articles in Solid 
Silver appropriate for Christ- 
mas Gifts. 


BOUQUET 
MAY-BELLS 


Made on the flower 
farms of Grasse, in 
Southern France. Ad- 
mitted to be the most 
delicious perfume ever 
distilled. 



















Savon 
May-Belis 


repeats this fragrance 
in the form of a soap, 
which from its purity 
and softness is most 
beneficial to the com- 
plexion. 
Wholesale Depot: 

56-58 Murray St., 


New]JY ork. 








| 
7 =Samples of either sent on 
4 receipt of ten cents. 





EAU DE 
COLOGNE | 


Undoubtedly the finest and 


most refreshing perfume. 
Imported into the United States 
for over fifty years. 


U. S. AGENTS, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


BLOSSOMS. & 


Sold rrery weet, ID crown nepered Vettes only. 


Her Christmas 
Present sioclhiess 
BISSELL 
CARPET 


SWEEPER 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A thing of beauty that will lighten the burdens of 


every day in the year. The Bisseiis’ are perfect 





| country which pro- 


| of the best Hotels, 


| Steuben Co., 
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You Don’t Know 
THE LUXURY or 


PIPE SMOKING 
UNTIL YOU HAVE TRIED 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Mace BY MARBURG BROS. 


Se 9 


Piers 
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THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A home product which 
Americans are especially 
proud of. 

One that reflects the 
highest credit om the 














duces tt. 


Now used in many 


Clubs, and Homes in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, 
Prices, etc., Address 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co. 
RHEIMS. 


New York. 





An elegant HAND-MADE <n distilled in the mountains of 
Kentucky, for gentlemen as a beverage, or a restorative for brain- 


| workers and nervous debility. 


| 12 bottles, at $15 per case; or can supply it b 


We bottle our oldest stock, distilled in 1475, putin cases containing 
the barrel, 5 to 15 
years old, at $4 to $7.50 per gallon. Established in 1845. We refer 
to the Governor of Kentucky and all Louisville Banking Institutions, 
The absolute purity of the Belle of Nelson is guaranteed. Address 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


This whisky can be had of H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 
Fulton Street ; Acker, Merrall & Condit ; Lemeke & 
Doscher, 204 Fulton Street ; John Leffler & Co., 47 
Vesey Street ; or M. Hahn & Co., 125 Water Street, 
New York, and from New Orleans and San Francisco 
depots ; or, if preferred, direct from distillery. 


Blairs 
Film 


doesn’t disappoint the user. 


Don’t think, if your season's work has been an utter 
failure on account of the misrepresentation of certain 
specialty Camera manufacturers, thatthe whole Snap Shot 
Camera business is a fraud. ‘Thousands of users of Hawk- 
eyes with Roli Holders (Hand and Folding) and Kamarets 
will tell you that Blair’s Film has uniformly given good 
results. 

Blair’s Film is made by an entirery new and original © 
method, and in addition to its uniformity it ts safe for all 
seasons as it will not frill. 


> A 
Don t be dec elvec tempts to sell you 
other than the Blair’s Film. Let the failures ot others 
cause you always to insist that you Rol! Holder, Kamaret 
or Kodak be reloade with Blair’s Film. Ifany dealer 
says this can’t be done, tell him you can attend to it, and 
write us or send your instrument (whatever it is) to any of 
our offices and we will at once reload and return. 


As makers of Cameras for Amateurs and the 
Trade since 1889, and the largest Camera man- 
ufacturers in the world, we not only know what 
is wanted, but test every specialty before placing 
it on the market. Catalogue of our specialties, 
including new style of Folding Hawkeye (com- 
bining every qualification of the professional 
Camera with compactness), seni for stamp. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, Maunu- 
factarers. Main Office—471 Tremont St., Boston. 
Ibranches—451-453 Broadway, New York; 918 Arch St., 
Philadelphia; 245-247 State St., Chicago. 

Factories boston ae "Greenpoint and Brooklyn 
E. & H. T. ANT & New York 
Trade Agents. 








It is 
the 
only 
one! 
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Frank Leslie’s Weekly IS the Leading Illustrated Paper of America. 




















































AN ENVIABLE RECORD. 


Tue record of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation is unique in the history of life insurance, 
and one of which: its officials may well feel proud. 

- Commencing in 1881 without any capitai, it has 
now a surplus reserve fund exceeding $3,800,000, and 
a yearly premium income of more than $4,000,000; 
it has id upward of $14,500,000 in death claims, 
written nearly $400,000,000 of insurances, and estab- 
lished successful ncies in nearly every healthy 
country in the world. We learn from the published 
statements of the association that its new business 
for 1891 exceeds $50,000,000, being over $10,000,000 in 
excess of the business written in 1890. The new 
business to November 1st, 1892, exceeds $45,000,000. 

As will be seen from an advertisement on another 
page, the Mutual Reserve has ~vommen J saved its 
members over $30,000,000 in reduction of premiums, 
the cost of a $20,000 policy being about the same as 
the rate charged for a $10,000 policy issued by old- 
system companies. It is difficult for the ordinary 
business man to understand how it is possible to fur- 
nish life insurance at such low rates, consistent with 


Mr. E. B. Harper, the company’s able president, 
who has just returned from a trip to Europe, must 
feel highly satisfied to find the accounts in such ex- 
= shape, and the outlook for the future so flat- 

ring. 


WHERE QUAIL AND DEER ABOUND. 


Tue best quail shooting may be had in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Va., and the best deer hunting in the 
mountains of West Virginia. Both sections are ac- 
cessible by Baltimore and Ohio express trains from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
For detailed information as to rates, time of trains, 
etc., write to Charles O. Scull, General Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 


resents a new and valuable food beverage. It is de- 
icious to the taste, highly nutritious, and rendered 
readily digestible. 





RELIABLE under all circumstances is Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup, the people’s friend. 

The earth moves.—Evidence, you can buy a first- 
class liniment, Salvation Oil, for 25 cents. 


SupeEnRior to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light, cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York; druggists, perfumers, fancy good 
stores. 


Dr. Leste E. Keeiey’s double chloride of gold 
treatment for drunkenness, drug addiction, and nerve 
exhaustion can be obtained in New York State only at 
the Keeley Institutes in White Plains, Binghamton, 
Canandaigua, Westfield, and Babylon. For terms, 
address or call at either institute, or at the following 
offices : 7 East 27th Street, New York City; Room 10, 
Chapin Block, Buffalo; 32 Larned Building, Syracuse; 
122 Ellwanger & Barry Building, Rochester. All com- 
munications strictly confidential. soewar. of imita- 
tors. 


GOOD COOKING 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custards, sone. sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden ** Kagle ** Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 


Ir would be idle to attempt to prove the popularity 
of the Sohmer Piano. Every child in the United 
States and Canada knows the Sohmer. 





LaADIEs ére greatly benefited by the use of the tonic, 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Brown’s H hold Pa » “The Great | 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 

3 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 





has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth. 
ers for their children while be cnesey J with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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LIKE ROSES 


7 SUMMER O= 


V/ 


P ze of person COMMANDS OUR 








RESPECT, and for this reason we 
seek to avoid PEOPLE OF BAD 
TASTE, because they are usually uncleanly. 
But what can be more lovely than a young 
girl, just budding into womanhood, whose 
every charm has been heightened by the use of 





Constantine's = <* 





Persian Healing 


Pine Tar Soap? 








This indispensable article for Toilet use 
Frees the Head from Dandruff; pre- 
vents the hair from falling off or turn- 
ing prematurely gray ; 
blotches and pimples from the skin; 
makes the teeth shine like pearls, and 
gives to the breath a sweetness which 
is as fascinating as the odor of 


SUMMER ROSES. 


Remember this wonderful beautifier ig 
the ORIGINAL PINE TAR SOAP. 


removes 








FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


Keane 


BAGH 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms: **4éW*i2sth N.Y. 




















Owing to the great demand for these cele- 
brated Pianos, we have erected a very large | 
addition to our factory which will enable us 
to make 50 Pianos per week. 

These Instruments are unexcelled, and are sold 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Sold oninstallments and rented. 








) 
Jaros HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


NON-IRRITATING PREVENTS CHILLING 


) > NON-SHRINKABLE 


p SUARANTEE CERTIFICATE WITH EACH GARMENT 


“MEN WOMEN & CHILDREN 


@31 BROADWAY NEWYORK SENDFORILUS’ CATALOG 








33 up. Want ag’ts. 
eatty, Wash’ton, N.J. 


BEATTY 


Pianos, Organs 
Cat. free Dan’l F. 














THE-BEST:IN-MARKET | 


aN AVY " D)) yj) | 











Send for Q@talogue k copy of Modern Photography 

















SIMPLE OF MANIPULATION @ 
PLATES OR FILMS ARE USED 

THE SHUTTER IS ALWAYS SET 
COVERED WITH LEATHER 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
17 S,Water St, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














THE DORE GALLERY. 


Entire Collection from London. 


The rendezvous of the élite of New York, the church, 
terature and art, the fashionable world. 





Thousands of Deeply Impressed Visitors. 


oO week-days 10 to 10. 
ei vThuredeys, 10 to 6, 


CARNECIE MUSIC HALL, 
57th Street and 7th Avenue. 


THE CHLEBRATHD 


SOHMER 





Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by 
4th St., N.Y. 


its. 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 1 
SOHMER & ‘wy 
may Pom maT Tay reek remorse eat ry 7 


eo Building; 
Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 





Admission, 50 cents. | 








A Lasting 
Charm 


that confers distinction on the possessor, 
and lends to any home a new attraction ; 
it produces the best works of the world’s 
famous composers with a purity of tone 
and sympathetic shading not excelled by 
an accomplished performer. This charm 
is found in that wonderful new instru- 
ment, Pazllard’s Gloria Interchangeable 





- 





Music Box. 


No strings to get out of order; no reeds 
torust. It lasts a life-time and plays 
any selection you choose. 

Musical people are carried away with it. 
Any home may possess it. We have 
all styles and prices, and make 
special terms. 

Send for book, or come and hear our daily 
concert when you are in the city. 


NOVEL DESIGNS FOR CHILDREN’S GIFTS. 
MW. J. PAILLARD & C0., 680 B’way, N.Y, 












PRINCESS OF || Violet-Scented Oatmeal, 25e. 
WALES The purest and best powder for t ia tin 
XC the nursery and toilet, boxes 
Spirit of Quinine and 50c. 


Bosemary. 


in 
For strengthening and improv- 
ing the growthof the har,” | bottles 











Extract of Boses. 25e. 
For imparting to the cheeks a t in 
delicate and lasting bloom. bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder. » one, 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable in 
a EQU ISITES. powder for the complexion. boxes 





GOLDEN HAIR WASE for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
42 West 22d Street, New York. 


MRIPPLES. 7°02" 
— = 





Fairy Tricycle 


stivsoe BICYCLES. <p 


Address - 
FAY MFG. 00., Elyria, Ohio. 


OME COMFOR 


LATEST 
IMPROVED 
STYLE 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 

Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1864. Paid up Capital $500,000, 

Write for Cook Book—issued free. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E.'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 









or sale by all leading 
ioners. Send for 
ules and Price List 


IHLING BROS. & 


WHIST TRAYS sete 








Grand, Upright and Square, Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALLMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 
Sth Avenue, cor. 6th Street, New York. 








Ordinary. 


A New Series of Cheap 
Kodaks accurately 
made and capable of 
doing good work. 


Just the Camera for 
the children. 


$6.00 to $15.00. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


BL LL haa 


EastmanKodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


cnold 


) 


Constable KS Co 


LYONS SILKS. 


Figured, Striped and 
Cameleon Effects; Brocaded Satins and 
Silks; Ombre, Glace and Figured Silks; 
Striped Silks, Taffetas and Surah Plaids; 
White Satin, Faille, Moire Antique, Velou- 
tine 


FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Grenadine, Gaze and Plisse Crepe 









Moire Antique, 


| FOR EVENING AND BALL DRESSES. 


Ombre, Glace and Plain Colored 


VELVETS. 


Proadovay KH 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 














For Over Fifty Years! 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorHine Syrvp has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Svoth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty five 
cents a bottle. 











Patents! Pension | 


Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a !’atent. 
Send for Digest of PENSION and BOUNTY I. 4 
PATRIOK 0’FARRELL ASHINGTON, 


S TRIGQPHEROUS 
HAIRAY SKIN. 


Prevents 

and dandreg. 
Makes the hair grow thick and 50 

2 Gureseruptions and diseases of the 

*skin. Heals cuta, burns, bruises and 

eprains, All druggists or by mat] 50cte. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 













| 





POUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $2.60. - FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, gold bands, fitted with 
FOUNTAIN PENS, $1.50 and up. (Cutshows exact size of 


Acewrs Warren, J. D. Ullrich & Go., 106 and 108 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


BTYLO PENS, $1.00 and up, 


“INDEPENDENT” STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 





No. 3 Gold Pen, 
Pen and Holder. 


Caratocue Freez. 


$9.00 
) 
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For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
‘For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds : 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Every Dose Effective 








S “AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


TRUNK LINE. 










FOUR-TRACK 
















Reaching by its through cars the most import 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Solid Trains between 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 
Pullman Cars 
Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Leke, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Roberts, Gen’l Pass, Agt. 


THE MOST 
(COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Buffalo. 


GOOD NEWS TO LADIES, 
F wm ENTIRE New DEPARTURE. HAND- 
REATAMERICAN SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
uf ts Greatest offer. Now’s your time to getorders 
for our celebrated TEAS, CO 
E BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful. 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
7 beg ous Band ‘e ~ Rose Toilet Set, 
rass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's 
Dictionary 83¢ Ibs. Fine Tes by Mail on 

receipt of $2.00 and this “ ad. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Cco., 
°.0. Box 289. 81 and 88 Vesey St., New York, 


a FUveUbecuvurevuruUe 


()ANALYZE IT: 


Ninety out of every hundred 
nen whose health 8 not per- 


A RE LOSING VETALITY. 
Thousands, old and yo 
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secretand hidden losses. They 
occur to men who have never 
indulged in abuse or excesses. 


Stop the Losses and 
You stop the Disease 


‘The losses once discovered, 

ain the disease i aknownand the IRVING 

HO PATHI ‘SPECIFICS offer # certain 
URE, NO PA 












REE T TEST =. iain determining just what 
oe arene epatains we will sgn 
an cours y Seated a perfec 
atemfoa! tes test ef can be applied by any ontte five 
minutes’ time, and withou uble or publicity. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
08 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK OITY. E 
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Consultation free, at office or by letter. 





roi? soaP 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion lon Soap. 
ort 


For sale by all y all Drag and 
unable to this Wondortats a ~ tity 
eentsin ps and receive a 


JAS. S. KIRK C&CO., Chicago. 
AL—Shand ells Waltz (the 

4ociety Waltz t 

Cisne erinemon ss Boas ee Oe 


FOR STOUT FOLKS. 


Dr. Edison’s FAMOUS PILLS AND BANDS 
and Obesity Fruit Salt reduce your weight 
without dieting } cure the causes of Obesity, 
such as dysp epsia, rheumatism. nervousness, 
catarrh, hidney troubles; keep you healthy, 
and beautify the complexion, 








CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 
GENTLEMEN—I am now full of confidence, but not so 
full of fat. as formerly. I am one of your loudest shouters 
for Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills. I have induced several of 
the fat boys to go to your store to talk with you, and get 
your Obesity Pills. The pills are a sure remedy for dys- 
pepsia, which in many cases is the main cause of fat. 
Armour, Mills, and Johnson have each reduced over 20 
pounds with the Edison pills. Cuas. B. KIn@. 
Removes Obesity and Improves the yo 
Miss Susan Lee Matthews, Beacon, at., Boston, Mass. 
Since Aug. 1, I have reduced my weight Rava y 8 ounds 
per week. I have used an obesity band, 3 bottles of 
obesity pills; wore the band 4 or 5 hours each day. My 
abdominal measure is 7 inches less. The pills improve 
the complexion and make the skin of the face smooth 
and give it a healthy color. I was advised to use 
nag § 8 pills by two lady friends, Mrs. Thorndike and 
Mrs. Matthews of Arlington Street. 


Measurement for the band is the largest part of the 
abdomen. The bands cost $2.50 each for any length up to 
86 inches, but for one larger than 36 inches add 10 cents 
for each aditional inch. Youcan buy the salt, pills and 
bands direct from our stores, or by mail or express. Or, 
your druggist will furnish them. 

Positively the only treatment that does not absolutel 
require dieting and purging; others advertise “‘ no die 
ing” but ar yee pay el money you receive positive 
instructions about starvin 
PRICE OF vane ‘Bare, $1.00. PILus, $1. 50 PER BOTTLE, 

3 BOTTLES FOR $4.00 


LORING “a Co., Agents for U.Ss., 
84 22a bal York. 


Place. 
86 East a... Bt., Chicago. 
Send for our 8-column article on Obesity (8d edition of 100,000). 





WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS 


to all Florida and other Southern health and : 
ure resorts, to Havana, Cuba, to Asheville and Hot 
Springs, N. C., Luray, Old Point Comfort, Atlantic 
City, and other winter resorts have been placed on sale 
at Baltimore and Ohio ticket offices at greatly reduced 


rates. 

For detailed information as to rates apply to C. P. 
Craig, 415 Broadway, New York ; A. J. Simmons, 211 
Was ington Street, Boston ; James Potter, 883 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, or "Charles O. Scull, General 
Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 














A laxative, refreshing 
fruit 1 
very agreeable to take, fo: 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
RB. 2 of a tethnal te ic 
—— les and 


33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 


GRILLO Sold by all Druggists. 


OPIUM i 2B ern Ro ocr ail cree 


Dr. J. Stephens, Le 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


an aon 
E. GRILLON, 














Does the work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
one, and is mare harnessed and never gets tired 
With our Steel! Stub Towe. it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR C 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 


. & 29 Beale St., San Francisoo. 
Do 
Breeeh-Loader BICYCLES sis 
Fis: seodsiamp for eataogwe 
RIFLES $2.00 
WATCHES Tug Powers & Quewent Oo. 
$5 to S15 Reece. 
. Oabrnwabixiih 


tableware, &eo. wees the 
nest good as 
new, on o all Kinde Sf es 























BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


Made from 2 to 8 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 
Best Champagne that can be produced in America. 
Our large Wine Vents, extending through from Warren 
to Chambers Sts., the largest e cellars in the city of 

New York, enable us to keep covers vintages on 
by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and pustey of our wine. 

7 used in in mab every New York and Brook- 


etre ¥; 1 Att wel apr SS a 
ngthening waa es, “ae +> as price. 
A. WEENES & 00., 62 WARREN 87. 


,WOODBURY’S depts SOAP 


Druggists or sent A mail 

Cake and 128 page Book on logy and 
, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
ood pe ye and their t Soetnens. cent 

sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Dis 
ments fikeBirth Marks Motes Wares Ind Rink 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, edness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., remored. 








JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Open 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 








A friend in need isa friend indeed. If 
LADI ES H ou want a regulator that rever fails, 
address THE Woman's Mep. Home, Burrato, N. Y. 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 
DR.HITZFELDS 


ANTISEPTI 
Gann ELIEF 002 cOR| 


ADDR. 


aS NTS 


DR.F.G. HITZFELD, 
DENVER, COLO. 











H's nid senda OR EUCHRE cytes 
send at once to JOHN SEBASTIAN, G 
Chicago. TEN CENTS, in ~~ 
r po or t eslickest cards you ever 
. 3 for thealick rd shuffled. 
ps you will receive free by express ten packs. 


Club and ag yo 
ju 
PLAYS ?? tizx $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago 








ToRRS9° 


For sale b 
ceipt of $1. 
Particulars free 








RHEUMATISM *°cureo..~ 


RC ger Pe 
ng from circus 
lation, or sluggish liver, by ‘weurtee 8 


— marc. DR, BRIDGMAN'S 


jol-power ELECTRO-MA 

NETIC RINQ, a quick ona 

Teliable remedy, as thou- 
testify, and ‘it 


WILL CURE YOU 
“ Offices of the New York 
_ Bottling Co., N. ¥. 














would not buy mine 

f I could not_ obtain 

another. I confidently 

recommend it to all. 
RA 


“GEO. W.R NER, 
“ President.” 


“Dr. Bridgman’s 
Ring has performed 
most miraculous c ures 
of Rheumatisra. 

“Oo. VANDERBILT, N. Y.” 


























“T have not had atwinge 
of Rheumatism since 
rons Dr. Bridgman’s 

UDGE REYNOLDS, 
“N. ¥. City.” 


Thousands of others offer similar testimony. 
We have ounrtiet these rings to Harrison, 
Blaine, Depew, G one, Bomarc 
nent —— Thera effect i is areeenen Price $1 plain 
sue. $2. me penr7 oe epee. All Le) cae 
gale y Dru sts and Jewellers, or we will ma: 
postpaid, Si soe ~ by of price and size. 
There Is absolutely no other ring but Dr. 
ie man’s possessing real merit for 
e@ cure of Rheumatism. Be= 
ware of imitations. 


The A. Bridgman Co., ; 378 Broadway, N.Y., 
1124 MASONIC - TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 





Cleveland, 
k, and other emi- 











Bl or sent ‘a mail on re- 

. ‘ef ik for HILLS: Pabiets, and take no othera, 
} THE OHIO CHEMICAL CO., 

by mail. Address } §4, 53, and 55 Opera Block, LIMA, 0. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 


Just the book for students and beginners in the study of 
illustrated and pound in cloth. 
ubier Pub. Co.. Lynn, Mass. 
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megs Handsomel 
ce 50c,, post-paid. 





GRIND 3: 
SoH iomiLL we 


FA Be aoe Wai 
kK. & H. T, ANTHONY & 60, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


Materials, Chemicals 
and Supplies. 
Detective and View Cameras in great variety of 


styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 


The Best Text-Books on Photography. 


Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established, Bend for Catalogue. 

NEW YORK—WESTMINSTER HOTEL—Fnviable 
reputation for quiet elegance, superior cuisine, and 
convenience of location to chopere., centre and 
amusements. American plan W. ScHENCE. 

LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
+ ame Ligh by electricity ; excellent table 

’S PUNCH 


argh ANDARD. 


s MOKE 
HILL’S CHLORIDE OF GOLD Tablets 


























30 YEAR 
will completely destroy the desire for Tobacco 
In any form in from 3 to 5 days. Perfectly 
harmless, cause no AEE. and may be 
pres in a cup of tea or coffee, without the 
nowledge of the patient, swho will Mp my 
stop Smoking or EASI L Y 


CURED 
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Tr. LOUIS, MO.,, wD. Ss. Ar 


BREWERS OF FINE BEER EXCLUSIVELY. 


WITH THE COMPLETION OF THE NEW BREW-HOUSE THEIR CAPACITY 
IS ENORMOUS AND IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Six Kettles per day,equalto - ail iy Hae Be ee | 6,000 Barre 
Total Capacity per. year of 300 days, i+. 6 vn wipe 1,800,000 .. 
CONSUMPTION OF MATERIAL: 
Malt. Pa A 000 bbls. daily brew, 2 Hops.—6,000 bbls. dafly b: 
bus. to1 1 bb Beet, or total aus ber day 12,000 te bbl. beer, or to’ ta tal ibs. oe yee or 10 
a Ron eee brew. 3 1,800,000 bbis. wd brew, 14 Ibs. t 
bbl. at eae total bus. per ye man, - 3,600,000 tbl. beer, or, total Ibs. per year, - 2,250,000 
STORACE CAPACITY: 
100 Vate requiring a floor of 1% amy Vats ae zequiving 50 floors 
feet square, oratotalof .- 15,000 square ft. square, a total of 900,000 square ft. 


Their motto Is ** Not how onmm but how good.’’ 
NEW YORK DEPOT, O. MEYER & CO.. 104 BROAD ST. 





“Once ause,and ever acustom’ is 





awarning against 
MT 7 


> and dan encouragement to 
“form BAP OL ood ones.Use acakeo 
OL! 


yyou will form a good habit- 












O just once.and 
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FRANK LESLIES 
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A HUSBAND'S SUGGESTION. 


MRs. Newwirr—“ Dear, dear me! you’re aways growling about baker's bread. 
| had home-made.” 

Mr. N.' Why the deuce don’t you hire a good cook? That will be first-class home- 
aid!” 


I wish 








ABSOLUTELY PURE 


CTUAL tests show the Royal Baking 
Powder to be 27 per cent. stronger 
than any other brand on the market. If 
another baking powder is forced upon you 
by the grocer, see that you are charged. 
the correspondingly lower price. 
Bread, biscuit, cakes and muffins are 
only known in most delicate and perfect 
quality where Royal Baking Powder is 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Extract 








Of Beef 
Is made from the flesh of the best Cattle reared expressly for 
this purpose by the Liebig Company on their extensive, fertile 
grazing fields in Uruguay. 

The greatest care and strictest cleanliness prevail in-every 
department of the Company’s works, which are under the constant 
supervision of their own chemists. This vigilance in looking after 
every detail, beginning with the cattle on the hoof and extending 
to the finished product in the jars, is one secret of the reputation 


and success of the world-nown 


Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef, 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Unapproachable in odor, fine 
flavor, and wholesomeness. 





Keeps perfectly anywhere. 
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used. THE 
KNOX 
HAT 


The F, & M. Schaefer Brewing Co’s 
‘‘Special Dark Brew’’ 

is the best malt tonic known. 
**Wiener’’ 
and ‘*Lager Beer>: 


have been popular as beverages 
for fifty years. 





- Superb in quality 
Artistic in design 


All bottled 
at the 


Matchless in beauty 





Cure ior Asthma. Ou Guaran 
gar. Export, Office, 164 Rie by 
OLA 


E LA SMPoRTING co.,1 








DEAF? 


can Kola Piant, 

Asth m a Feber 9 in Congo, West * 
Ce is Nature’s = Sure 
New ¥ York. 


FRE 1, address 
2 Vine Bt. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ane AD fer Cus eugte 





fal Gold only by F. Bavox, $65 Bway, 3X. Wain be beth ofpocen REE 








EARL & WILSON’'S 


ADC AAITY 
4 YAN 








BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 















MOKING IOBACCO.- 


PUREST, MOST RELIABLE. 


“a old King Gle the men the merry ald soul, 
\ —_ Had lived ir this great ageof ours, 
‘WW Hewould have called for BULL DURHAM 
\ } To smoke in his pipe, 
W And been merrier under its powers. 


“Thounaaile of Smokers 


The Millionaire in his palace, 
The Laborer in his cottage, - 
The Swell on the street, 

The Sailor on his ship, 
Comfort-lovers everywhere, 


Prefer Bull Durham. 


Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., 
DURHAM, N. C. 


































MERIDEN, CONN. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
The qontien **WILL THEY WEAR? ? ds need | never ‘be asked if your goods bear the 





MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA co. 


New Yoru. Guicaco, SAN FRANCISCO. 








TIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


J. HARPER BONNELL CO., 





cago. 


+ 





HAMILTON, CANADA. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE. 
- ADDRESS 
DI O N The North American Phonograph Co., 
eg uilding, 


Masonic Temple Buildings 
Chic 
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“3 HEALTH & PLEASURE ON AMERICAS GREATEST RALIROAD, : 

the NewYork Centrals Summer Tourist Book of over S00 pages. with numerous illustrations, 

maps eft and containing a list'of more Than 1000 Hatels and Boarding Rouses With routes rales ete. : 

Sond JO cettsit Stamps to George H. Daniels, Geril.Passr. Agent. : 
a GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK. 
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